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(‘D2 NOT TEMPT ME TOO FAR,” FHE SAID, BITTERLY. 


EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


E1izen Desmonp stood motionless—a strange 
terror at her heart, a vague, inexplicable 
dread of what was to come next. Though 
tighteen, there were many things in which 
she was ignorant as a child. 

Although she bad grown up motherless and 
Unprotected in a French town, she was yet 
More ignorant of the ways of the world than 
Many carefally-guarded English girls. 

She had had no friends of her own age to 
confide to her their love affairs ; she had read 

at few novels; and so it seemed to her a 
her. unheard of that Henry Marsden, her 
ather's creditor, should really be asking her 
to marry him! 
aun understood Mrs. Venn's warning now. 
: Veil seemed to fall from her eyes, and she 
Fender old woman had foreseen this. With 
spair the poor chi'd remembered che had 
never shanced Mr, Marsden, but had accepted 





his company and conversation, even going cut 
of her way to study his amusement, since she 
looked on him, not only as a guest, but as one 
to whom they owed a heavy debt. 

She had never thought of such a thing as 
his caring for her like this, but if it had been 
in his mind all along he might well say she 
had given him encouragement. 

And there was no one to help her. With 
desperate search the peor child called over in 
her mind the few people she knew, and re- 
flected that one and all would be powerless or 
unwilling to aid her. 

Mande was out of the question; she would 
be glad of anything which removed her sister 
from Desmondville, Lord Desmond himself, 
as poor little Hileen felt, would be a very 
broken reed on which to lean. The father 
who had reproached her bitterly for refasing 
to beg of her friend to pay his debts would 
not be likely to object to any sacrifice of her 
own which freed him from them. 

Basil? Alas, how could Basil help her? It 
was not in his power to marry her; besides, 
she was a minor, and for nearly three years 
was under her father's rule. Lady May 





“REMEMBER, XO HUMAN POWER CsN COMP?L ME TO DO THIS THING !'’] 


geemed a more likely prop, but she was Basil's 
cousin, and that fact made it well-nigh im- 
possible for her to interfere. 

Henry Marsden watched the rapid changes 
which passed over the fair, girlish face, and 
said at last,— 

‘‘ Will you notanswer me? Are you angry 
at my presumption? Do you think a self- 
made man audacious to aspire to the hand of 
the Honourable Miss Desmond ?” 

Eileen found her voice. 

* You know Iam not 80 base!” cried the 
poor girl, passionately, ‘' You are my father’s 
creditor. You have honourably paid your way 
and risen in the world; we have nothing bat 
an empty title, a name stained with debt. 
How could I think you presumptuous for being 
willing to marry such an one?” 

‘*You did not answer me. You looked 
amazed, as though I were so far removed from 
you that it was impossible to think of me as 
a lover.”’ 

“I was amazed, but not for that reason. 
You were my father's friend—you knew my 
mother, who died when I was a baby. How 
should I dream that you would care for m3— 
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a child ofteightece#? Besides,’’ and shemever 
faltered, for truth wae lileen 8 nature, ‘Skuew- 
ing my own heart was given away how could 
I think of anyone else wanting it?”’ 

Henry Mareden watched «her gravely. A 
epasm of pain crossed his face at her last 
words; for one moment good and evil strug- 
gled for dominion over him. She was bis 
deadlove’schild, Why. bis better seif whispered, 
should he try to spoil her life by uniting her 
fresh youth to his passion-stainea middle age? 
Why not leave her free, and use his influence 
with her father to smooth her chosen path? 
Bat evil triamphed with the whisper that 
Eileen was the daughter, aleo, of the man who 
had wronged him. He whose life had been 
blighted by her mother’s faitblessness thad 
curely a better right to her than any other 
man? 

Besides, she was co young. The attachment 
eke aliuded to could be but a passing fancy. 

He loved ker so. She was ing@ll things the 
pictare of his lost darling. Affectiamsuch as 
his must surely triomph in time ! 

The struggle was sharp but ‘brief, and:evil 
triamphed. . The man who formineteensyears 
had never done.an unselfish action: preferred 
his own happiness to that of the gitl heeved. 

‘* You have never seemed to-dislikeme,”vhe 
argued, passionately. ‘‘From*the¢omentc6f 
our meeting you have «never «voided any 
society. You had moright tolore me emptep 
by wstep,cand then send me away withuthis 
fable of your engagement to another man.” 

‘«L.did-not dislike you," faleered‘fiileen. “*1 
looked on you as one whontemygetherthad 
injured by borrowing money hecenid netpay. 


I wanted to show my grativude:toyeu fomyour |: 


forbearance.” 

“A pretty way of showing it,” said Mars- 
den rougbly. 
then:thrust me aside! But :no,"T-mequit «you 
there. You did not make meceare. ‘lest my 
heart the first hour I eaw syou, when you 
pleaded to me for meroy on your ‘father, and 
then I had the wish to make you:mine,. and: 
soothe all yeur-sorrows. “When I premised 
yourl:would never.ask Lord Desmend'for-any- 
thing he conid:met give me, even ‘then ‘I was 
thinking of one-day when !]-shenld sue to. him 
for hia daughter's band!" 

Eifeen-staried in alarm. 

** You will not «tell thim?” the -pleaded. 
“Oh, Mr. Mareden, if-you have anyikindness, 
any pity in your nature, do nottelimy father 
tbat you want to marry me!”’ 

“Why not?"’ 

‘Can you ask? Youmknowhim!” Herethe 
shuddered, poor child, as she «rescdblected -all 
that her knowledge meant. ‘‘ Yoummustseethe 
temptation to him !"’ 

‘“‘ { think I see it more clearly than you do.” 

She shook her head. 

“ That is impossible. I know bis circum 
stances so well that I can see the utter impos- 
sibility of his finding a thousand pounds to 
pay your claim. He is an old man, and he 
would fain live in peace and honour in his 
father’s house. 1 can understand perfeotly, 
that if his freedom could be parchased by my 
becoming your wife, he would be eayer for that 
union.” 

‘* It is time to speak plainly, and have done 
with ehams,’’ said Marsden, bitterly. “Re. 
member, please, you forced the truth from me, 
Had you only yielded to my wishes you should 
never have heard the stery. Your jather never 
borrowed money from me. We were not on 
terms which would haye justified it. More 
than eighteen years ago, knowing every cir- 
cumatance of my histery, and the exact sum 
T had saved by honest toil, euch as he would 
never have stooped to, he drew » cheque for 
the whole amount : forged my sigrature, and 
presented it at the bank. But for my forbear- 
ance the Honourable Noel Desmond would 
have stood in « felon’s dock on the charge of 
forgery. He may stand there yet! vent tothat 
fate, in his old age, by the hand of his favour- 
ite child | ” 

Eileen looked into Marsden's face with eyes 
which might have melted a heart of etone, 


‘To make mewarelfor you,and 


sherwmord.”’ 


oman | a 


‘And you-ean threaten me thus! You who 
profess to lovee ! "’ 

*“*I do love you,” he answered, gravely, 
‘with all my heart and all my strength. 
Only be my wife, and no ebadow of blame 
shall ever rest on your father's name. I have 
saved money; of late years whatever I have 
touched bas prospered. I can make a hand- 
some settlement on you,and provide a home 
worthy even of your sweet face; but I am 
only mortal. I:wiil do all-thie-for you. -I-wiil 
even make your father an allowance, so that 
he can live more-as befits bis rank, bat I will 
never give you up willingly to another man. 
lf you discard my‘love it will turn to:hatred ; 
if you refuse to became my wife I willvtake 
care the man you shall drink tothe 


“You canld aot bows cruel. Aftereighteen gear,’ 
obliviom how cea@ld you rake upthe eecrets g 
the past?” 7 

* T shall do it if you drive me to the step, 
You cant know little of a man’s love if yyy 
think I would have pity when I know tha 
that pity would only smoothe my rival's path, 
No, Hileen, it wilk-be your-hand, not mine, the: 
sends Lord Desmond to hia punishment, ana 
stain his old name with guilt. You holg 
your-father's fate in your-hands. Only be my 
wife, and he shall live respected, hononred, 
I wilkhelp him inevery way. Refuse, and he 
standsiime felon's dock !”’ 

_Kileenthesitated. 

“ Yougay you are rich,” she:began. timidly, 
‘\and you wanta beautifal.wife. AVhy don’: 


Grega the disgrace that must fall on a convietis; jpyou "marry my sister? .Maude is ten time: 


son-in-law 1” 

She did rot ery, ‘her eyes were Ary sexid 
hurning; she uttered ; 
Fuabape, poor childjthe felt it would the vmse-. 
668. 


She stood therewith a cumb, v : 
stamped on her faee, as some yay me 


no sppeal of amenoy.. 


hen pathy. oni aome ond ae 
whens , ands pomp and shog, 
Woy notwmaarry her,anddeave.meirec ?” 
Marsdendanghed hoarsély. 

‘* A manig@beart isnot a shatttlecock,'to be 
tossed abontifrom one Moma to another, Jf 
SI had beam@gentent witha “wife, providedehe 


smitten by the east-wind. .}ewas onlyiesutifol, | meadimot have waited ti! 
“ thisis love | the said atlaatptlowly, |mow tomarry. Your be ing, 

and with—oh | sach bitterness —‘SHleppemhelp' j*but it.isygen I love !'’ 

me ;this iajlove |" _ | call it love f”’ 


““Preedeve |" replied Marsden. Realy: 
stovaniffera)l and bear.all, for the objeet:of 


~paesion ;Ybut ready.aleo to wreak daeowenge- 
between.” 


‘@nce cn any-man who steps in 
‘Then,’ said Hileen, sadly, “‘ lovedis»not 
worth having!’ . 
“‘ Yom talk like a foolish cliild,” yxeturned 


Marsden, petulantly. “ issthiseaman ‘for 
whom -you care’? ‘What : ; 
yon more then I? If you , 
Me he ileave you. - 


; tleman,” repliéd Eileen;with 
® bitter: stress npen the noun, ‘poor-enepgh 
inthis world’s, goods,.bu 

-asetee] He-woald not-steop, Mr. Marsden, 
to thresten-.a defeneeleas girl any -mere «than 
he woald temptanother man’s fiancéeto ‘break 


‘worthy -the name |" 
%, syou ‘thiak I am ct -a.gentlc- 

“I do not-know. I cbave wever seen the 
world; but. 1 should-say «no gentleman «would 
threaten any cefencelees.creature in hi er, 
or bribe any oul he professed to-eare for into 
deceit.”’ 

‘**You evade my questicns. “Who is this 
man who has come between us. If you are 
engaged to him, why has he left you here 
alone?” 

“I deny your right toaskme; but you may 
have my answer. Therman I loveisa soldier, 
who serves hia Queen and country. He will 
not be able to marry till three years’ time; 
and when he told my father of our engage- 
ment, Lord Desmond refueed his consent. 
When my lover was in a position to marry he 
could comeagain. ‘Till then his lordship de- 
clined to recognise any engagement. We were 
not to correspond even, and all meetings.were 
forbidden.” 

* And he left you ?” 

‘* He had no cheice. He knewI should be 
true to him; that whether he returned in three 
years’ time or ten be would find me faithfal!” 

“ And you actually meant to wait for him? 
With your beauty would you be content to 
waste your youth in this desolate old. casile 
waiting for .a man who may forget: you in.a 
few months?” 

Eileen shook her head. 

“IT not only meant to wait, but I shall do 
so. He will not forget me. He may mot be 
rich, Mr. Marsden, bat we can trust each 
other.” 

“T suppose he comes of a.good family? It 
seems. little hard on his relations §-his 
fature father-in-law should be.a convict! ” 

Eileen winced. 





““Tfyewcan 

“(tas love!" he yreturmed, decideily, 
“‘Remer Hove, I daresay, then your young 
soldierfeéls. You say *he.comesa of a nobdle 
family; then you may jke:pretty sanre he wil! 
rélease you from your ‘engegement’ the 
amoment he hears oi yonrfather’e disgrace.” 
: vall vthis time. 





gewn—aeworld cf pain anderrow-ehining in 
hervbeantifal eyes. 


| SWili.gou give me time!?”*sthe seaid, in s 
twitha heartcasitrne stramge. far-off sort of voice. ‘‘‘:Dfeel a0 tired, 


80 attetiythewildered, I canmotithink of thing: 
28 epght. Will you give me time before you 
—do.anythiog?”’ 


3 3ielding. 
** Tompil: tilk the-and of thia:year be- 
‘fore Iitakeany steps against Tord Desmond. 
I shalkgpesieto-him cof my wishexat once. It 
may be that iis entreaties wi il. on you 


* Untilsthe. end vof:this < . 
You realiy:meanit? You promise it to me?" 

‘I wiihewear it»to -you if yon ilike. Until 
the first#f January Ishall take no steps to 
bring your father's guilt home to him ; but 
then, ifyyemremain obdurate, I will not waits 
single day.” 

“And you really desire a wife who would 
not love you—whose one feeling for you 
would be the scorn of a wounded heart?” 

« A captive bird, does not love its owner at 
first,” he returned, coolly, ‘' but it soon learns 
it's lesson. Never fear, when you are mine, 
but what I shall teach you.todove me ” 

** Never!" 

‘You are very certain.” 

“TI am 60 certain,” said Hileen, |“ that 1 
feel if anything foreed ms to yield axd to 
become your wife I should hate you! The 
very touch of your -hand, the mere sound of 
your voice, would be odious to me.” 

“ Twill risk that!" 

Not another word paseed between them, 
Eileen went strait upstairs to her own room. 
Mr. Marsden. canght the sound of the gong, 
and.went into lanch, 

Tony never lingered at.this meal when once 
the dishes were'on the table. As scon as be 
had eames the guest turned to Lord Dee- 
mond. 

‘I told you the night I came that before I 
left your house I wonld give you the terms 00 
which I would not only keep your secret to 
my dying day, but resign to you the paper? 
which prove my case. I am a man of my 
word. I am-not disposed to leave Desmore 


ville at present, but I am ready to tell you 
my conditions at once.” 





“ You could net do it,’’ she said, pitifully. 


be falfilled if hums” 


‘+ You know they will 
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will can bring it abont,” said Noel Desmond, 
eagerly; ‘‘but remember, pleare, you are 
dealing with an impoverished man, who has 
neither wealthy friends nor any means of 
raising Money to meet your claime.”’ 

«“[ do not aek you for a penny piece, and 
you will need no friend's aseistance to meet 
wy views. Indeed, I'm#y propere'to increase 
your income of two or three edd handreds if 
you carry ont my wishes. Give ‘me your 
danghter, Hileen, and I swear to you I will 
do my best to make her happy !” 

Not a muscle of Lord Desmond's face 
changed. He bad in some sort been prepered. 
Not that he had expected Henry Marsden to 
propose for‘hie daughter, but be had always 
felt that if he obtained good terms from his 
enemy they would’ be won by means of ‘this 
child, who was his cead wife’s imsege. He 
knew that Marsden had. loved Wileen’s 
mother with a wondrons love, end he had 
always eagerly fancied Eileen, from her great 
resemblance to the dead, ‘might have some 
power to soften the ‘beatt ‘of the practical 
man of the world. 

“Do you know that she hae nota penny, and 
never will have?” he demanded. 

“Perfectly! I am -willing to settle two 
thousand a-year on her, and I can form an 
establishment for her worthy a  peer’s 
daughter. My life is inemred for fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and of courte I should make a 
willin ber favour. I have nota relation in 
the world ; and though I donot come of a high 
family I’ believe my wife would have the 
entrée into the beet society. If'Eileen marries 
me you shall always be a welcome guest at 
our house,-and [I am qnite willing to do a 
brother’s part in providing your eldest girl 
with a suitable parti.” 

It was the very same room in which Noel 
Desmond had listened, not two months'ago, to 
Basil Courtenay's wooing. What a contrast 

tween the suitors, but not greater than in 
their reception ! ‘ 

“Toam delighted,” said Lord Desmond, 
effcsively. ‘' Perfectly charmed. Iam eure 
you will make my child a good husband. 
You are old enough to have sown your wild 
oats, and besides the pecuniary prospect, 
which is all I could wish for Eileen, there 
seems something of poetical justice in ber 
stoning for the wound her mother inflicted 
long ago!’ 

“ Don't tell her'that!” eaid Marsden, irri- 
tably. ‘She is already inolined to think of 
me as Methusaleh! Don’t let her know I'was 
ever engaged to her mother.”’ 

“Certainly not, if it is against your wishes. 
I should think I had better send for Maude,”’ 
Went on Lord Desmond in his most gracions 
manner, “I believe custom does not approve 
of any engaged pair residing under the same 
roof withont a chapercn.”’ 

“Send for Miss Desmond by: all meana if 
you think she will take a sensible view of the 
matter; but at. present things are at a dead 
lock—Eileen bas refused me! ’ 

Noel Desmond's face blanched. 

“She is.a foolish child, who does not know 

er own mind. Yon must not take her 
ansver as final. For my sake give her 
time.” 

Marsden smiled bitterly. 

“She seemed to know her mind pretty 
thoroughly, but I would not take her answer 
a3 final, Linsisted on her taking time, not 
for your sake, but my own. I could not bear 
the idea of losing.ber. 1 told her all hung on 
her decision, and gave her till the end of the 
year to make vp her mind. Lord Desmond, I 
advise you, if yon have any fatherly authority, 
useit. IfLam not your accepted son-in-law 
by the first of next January I shull put the 

&W in motion,” 

Lord Desmond looked quite cheer fal. 

Of course Eileen will hear reason ?” 
et She informed me she cared for someone 

“What nonsence.!” said the father. .con- 
temptuously. « Why, she hardly knewhia a 
month, and I refneed my concent! Not that 


anythicg would have come of it in any case, 
for he wus poer and preud.” 

‘Who was it?” 

** Sir Bryan’s heir.” 

‘* There ia nothing but entanglements. Why, 
unless he marries a wife with a large fortune 
he will have to join his father in cutting off 
the entail, and then the estate will go to the 
bammer. Young people ‘have no feeling, no 
consideration,” went on Lord Desmond, as 
though he had ever shown a particle of either. 
** Both Mr. Courtenay and Hileen know their 
marriage would break hia father's heart and 
reduce an ancient family to ruin, and yet 
they were selfish enough to fall in love.” 

“T am sorry it is Courtenay,’’ observed 
Henry Marsden, slowly. ‘I have met him, 
and he struck me as aman likely to be very 
cbstinate in anything he took to heart.” 

‘* He is as obstinate as a muie, but be can’t 
marry Hileen for three years without my 
cousent—which he will never have—so you 
msy put him out of the question. She isa 
good girl, and when she is once your wife this 
passing attachment will-seon be-forgotten.”’ 

** You forget one thing, erelse you purposely 
ignore it,” struck in the lover. ‘“We need 
not think of Mr. Courtenay—his consent will 
not be atked. We need not consider the 
strength of your daughter’s attachment to 
him. 1 am willing to riek that; but how is 
Hileen to be persuaded to become my wife?” 

Lord Desmond looked sanctimonious, raised 
his eyes piously to Heaven—a gesture, mark 
you, almost pecnliar to those who studiously 
avoid all reference to Heaven in their lives— 
and replied,— 

“The duty, Mr. Marsden, will surely prevail. 
She owes her life—her being to me. Through 
eighteen years I have lavished tenderness 
and care on her. She has always been my 
favourite child. Surely she cannot refuse 
the first thing I have ever required of her?”’ 

Marsden looked thoughtfaliy into the fire. 

‘Understand one thing. Iam thoroughiy 
inearnest. If you play me’false in this matter 
you know what you have to expect.”’ 

‘‘Lam not likely to play you false. Apart 
from—from what we both know of—I should 
be glad to see Eileen married. Mande has a 
trifle—a very small one—of her own, but her 
sister at my death is penniless.” 

‘* Why did you refuse your consent to Mr. 
Courtenay ?."’ inquired Marsden. ‘ What ob- 
jection had you to him?” 

“I have never felt easy about the ‘past,” 
confessed Lord Desmond. ‘ Though you had 
kept quiet so long I always fancied I should 


hear more of you. I felt, if disgrace came, | 


Courtenay must break with Hileeu ; or if it 
came after their marriage the shadow 
would jast break my child's heart, since the 
Courtenays are so proud—the stigma would 


that they could not bary it in display. I told 


Basil Courtenay something very near the | 


trath. That there had been such a stir at 


people would consider. Eileen beneath him in 
birth, and that I would prefer her to marry 


&® man whose wife’s descent need not appsar | 


in. print, or else one 80 rich aud distinguished 
as to be able to hold his own against all 
criticism.” 

‘** You had no other reason?”’ 

“T always felt Eileen was my best shield 
against you. I never dreamed of your marry- 
ing hsr, but I did think yon would hesitate to 
strike your blow if you knew it must-_recoil on 
your dead love's child." 

‘*T am less pitifal than you supposed,” said 
Marsden, bitterly. ‘If she is not to be mine 
L shall strike my blow without remorse, for I 
shall know in striking it I at least separate 
her from my rival.” 

He rose then and left the room. Noel 
Desmond bowed his head on his hands and 
tried to think. On the one hand he was 
relieved of a nightmare. He never doubted 
‘Eileen’s consent, and he saw bimeelf freed 
from Marsden's -yoke for ever, his favourite 








| child provided for, his old age propped up by 


a wealthy son-in-law ; but there was a reverse 
side to the picture. Weak, seifish, erriag 
and sinful as this man bad been, he yet por- 
sessed some heart. He had loved LEileen's 
mother as fondly as sucha natare can fove, 
and he kuew her whole heart would have 
revolted from this sacrifice cf her child. 
Then, too, Hileen- was her mother’s image in 
thought and feciing as well asin face, while, 
strange to say, she possessed stronger princi- 
ple and a sterner sense of jadyment. 

‘**T could not help it,’ young Mra. Desmond 
had said, looking into her huaband’s face, and 
speaking of the troth she baud broken. ‘I 
know I have been false to him, but would vot 
it have been falser to have married him Joving 
you with my whole heart? Besides, Noel, t 
couid not live without you, fer my life lives 
in my love.’” 

Bhe had been little older than Evleen when 
she said this. How if Eileen felt the same ?— 
and her case was more painfal. 

Mrs. Dezmond had haa to choose between 
love and right, but love and right were both 
on Hileen'sside. She would be asked to bres k 
her word; to give up the man she:loved, to 
cover herself with remorse, and perhaps breek 
an honest’ heart, and for whet? That her 
father’s sin, committed before she was born, 
might be hidden from the worid. 

Noel Desmond ‘had exacted ‘sacrifices si! 
his life from those who would make them, and 
yet, in the end, behaved better to those whe 
refused. 

He loved Eileen tes times more than Mande 
Eileen from infancy had studied him in ell 
things. Maude, absent from him the best pert 
of her life, and ‘calmly taking her own way 
when their wills came in context, had yet far 
more power over'him than Bileen. 

He simply would not have dared to dictate 
to his first:born whom sheshoutd marry, and 
yet he was ready to order Eileen to givo vp 
her love-dream, and marry a man old enough 
to be her fasher at his bidding ! 

But shame was not quite dead within him. 





be a misery to them—and, withal, so poor - 


the ‘time of my own second marriage many | 


He did shrink from meeting his pure-hearted 
; child now she knew ‘the secret of his life. 
| Mande,’ he knew, hed long despised him for 
his poverty and ill-snocess. Women like :her 
are prone to despise those-who fail in the 
world's struggle, but Hileen loved and trusted 
him. 

And she kaew-what'he had done—that he 
| was as moraliy guilty as convicts serving their 
| ten -years of al servitude, She knew all 
this. How should he face her again? 

Tony came in presently to remove the 
lunch, and was strack with his master’s face ; 
it seemed so white and-ead. 

His wife, who went upstairs soon after with 
| a cup of tea for her favourite, told Hileen they 
| could not think what ailed his lordship, he 
seemed “upset above a bit.’ 
| Hileen knew. She stirred restiessly on her 
bed, and remembered her father's Ict was 
harder than ‘hers. She might be the one 
called on-to make'the eecrifice, bnt his was the 
sin that had made it neeessary—if it was ne- 
oessary. 

Eileen’s whole mind was fall of searchings 
for some middle path, but as yet she had 
found none, and only the two -crael alterna- 
tives stared her in the face—ruin and dis- 
grace‘for her father, or misery and falsehood 
for herself; and yet, even in her agony, the 
news of hia depreseion roused her She forced 
herself to ewaliow alittle food, and asked the 
housekeeper,— 

“ Where-is Mr. Marsden?” 
|‘ He’s driven over to Whitby, Miss Eileen. 
| He:won’t be back till Jate, I believe.” 
| ‘Mrs, Ball looked searchinzly at her young 
| lady. 
| Biteen, with-two-deep pisk spots on her 
' cheeks, remembered ‘the last time-they had 
: epoken together-of ‘Henry Marsden. 
| “Ball, I have often meant to ask you. Is 
| this ‘Mr. Marsden ‘the man ‘my grandfather 
|-was'so angry with?” 

Ball nodded. 
i The very-same, Mizs Hileen.” 
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‘‘ You said then he was a bad man, he——” 
“I said whas I thought, my dear Miss 


Eileen. The old master was very bitter ; 


against him, but maybe he's changed. Tony 
says he's a very pleasant-spoken gentleman, 


that. You young people are hard jadges and 

| do understand temptation. She would have 
felt for me!” 

“‘ J fesl for you, paps,” said Eileen gently. 

‘*T want to ask you one or two thiogs about it, 


and he's no trouble in the house. Sare, Miss i if you don't mind!”’ 


Eileen, you're never going to get up? Why, 
you look like fis for nothing but bed!" 

Bat Eileen had dragged herself to her feet, 
and now stood beside the glass, smoothiag her 
sunny hair. 

She trembled as one with the ague, and 
looked very wan and ill, bat she did nos falter 
in her purpose. ‘ 

“IT am going downstairs to papa, Ball. 
You know I seldom get a chance to talk to him 
alone now Mc, Maraden is staying here.” 

Ié seemed to Lord Desmond his wife herself 
who entered the library. Eileen looked more 
like her mother even tnan usual in her grief. 

She spoke no word of reproach, uttered no 
passionate lamentation ; she only crept wearily 
up to his side, and laid one little white hand 
upon his shoulder. 

There is always something pitifal.when the 
natural relations of life are reversed; when 
the wife is the prop on which the husband 
iecans; or the sister the mainstay of a weak, 
vacillating brother ; but it is sadder yet when 
@ poor girl, hardiy out of childhood, to be 
the moral support of a father four whom she 
must feel shame. 

Love can survive everything. It is only 
the very young, or the people utterly unversed 


‘Tam at your mercy, Hileex,’’ said Lord 
Desmond, in a deeply-injared tone. ‘‘ I have 
failen low enough to deserve my own child 
should condemn me!” 

“TI do not condemn you, dear; but—has 
Me. Marsdea told you what he said to me?” 

*' Yes! Ob, child! have mercy on yourself 
and me!” 

Bat Eileen waved that part of the question. 
She was wonderfully calm and collected. Oe 
would have said yeara must have passed over 
her head since those happy, childish days at 
Boalogne. 

** Does anyone know it besides Mc. Mars- 
den?” 

No need to explain the “it.” Lord Des- 
mond understood her meaning, and winced. 

** One other person ; bat he will be silent ; 
besides, no one but Meraden has proofs. I 
have met the other man since I came to Eng- 
land, and he went out of his way to assure 
me he should never seek to harm me.” 

** Who waa it?" 

“Mr. Goldsmith.” 

‘‘Ah |” and she gave a sigh of relief. “ You 
may trust him. He will be as true as steel. 
There was no one else?”’ 

‘* I have sometimes fancied that woman at 





in saffering, who tell us love dies when respect 
and faith are gone. Love, that is, woman's 
love—bve it wife’s, mother's, sister’s—lives on, : 


-and only perishes with life itself; but its vary : 


nature, ita very essence, ischanged. It is love 
still; but its crown, its joy, its radianoy, all | 
thease are gone, and there remains only that | 


the South Lodge had a suspicion. She can 
know nothing positively ; bat it seems she im- 
pressed my father with the belief she held 
some secret respecting me.” 

“T am not afraid of Mra, Venn. Now, 
paps, I have nearly finished, only tell me this. 
Can Me. Marsden really do what he threat- 


part of love which suffers for and with its ' ens?” 


object, that part of love which, like the | 
charity of the Bible, is, indeed, long suffering. 

And yet it was love still. It loses nothing | 
of its intensity, though all its brigatmess may | 
be gone. Toere is, indeed, to me something | 
more touching in the love that has survived 
hope, faith, illusions, happiness, than in the | 
new, untried sentiment which glitters bright | 
and radiant as a bride’s wedding-ring. 

A girl’s glad love for her bridegroom is | 


** OF course he can! " 

“I thought, perhap3, the time that had 
passed—more than eighteen years—would 
make a difference ! "’ 

Lord Desmond shook his head. 

‘*No time makes any difference in criminal 
cases. Besides, he could declare that till I 
came back to Eagland he was unable to find 
me. He has the proofs still inhis possession, 
and Mr. Goldsmith could not refuse to give 


bsautifal. He is her hero, from whom she ex- | evidence if sammoned as a witness.” 


pects great things—whom she believes capable | 
of grand actions; bat, as more touching yet | 


t» my mind, is the love of the wife who has 
lcarned to know that marriage is not always a 
siate of paradise, and that her hero is only a 
min like other mea, whose love has survived 
sorrow, time, and disappointment, and yet 
eniureth. Pure gold is tested in the fire, and 
trua love ia tried in the farnace, 

**Papa 1” 

Lord Desmond looked up at the white, wan 
fuca, aod bis heart failed him. If bat tha 
mere knowledge of his sia could shange her 
thas ina few hours, how would she bear the 
burden of the seoret all her life? 

‘‘ I know everything,” said E:leen, gently 
laying her cheek cioseto his, “Oh, how you 
mast have have saffered—how hard it must 
have been to have such a care pressing on you 
a'l these years !”’ 


Really he had been very little troubled with | 


remorse, save when in fear of Marsden's 
proceeding to extremities. Lord Desmond had 
taken things very easily, and very literally 
o veyed the post's injanction to “ let the dead 
pas bury its dead”; there was no need to tell 
ahis to his danuyhter. 

‘‘ Your mother was dying at the time,”’ he 
eaid, brokenly,*‘ dying literally of hardships. I 
bad not a sovereign, Eileea—no friend of 
whom Iconld borrow. It was for her sake I 
did it; and I never touched the money after 
all—the cheque was not paid," 

“* Did she know?” 

The knowledge had killed her; but Lord 
Dasmond saw no occasion to tell this to her 
onild 

“Ifshebai she woald never have turned 
from me, Eileen. She loved me too well for 


‘Then you really are at his mercy?” 
‘*No; [am at yours. I am an old man, 
Eileen, and my fature lies in your hand. If 
you can be easy picturing me in a felon's cell, 
ending my life a convict, then refase Mr. 
Marsden |" 
i * You are crael!” 

“Ido not mean to be. Marsden worships 
you. He isnot an old man—only forty-two— 
and he has already made a large fortune. 
Though not of nobie birth he comes of a very 
reapectable family. Apartfrom his claim on 

_ ua, I should be quits content with him as a 
| son-in-law, for1 kaoow he would give you a 


| home worthy of your birth.” 
| “Don’t,” came from the girl's trembling 


‘lips, with a faint moaning ory, like some 

wounded animal utters when in pain. 
| Don’t! If I sell myself I do it for your 
sake—my price your freedom. Don’t talk to 
me of the benefii I shall receive for myself. 
You must know I would rather be clad in sack. 
‘ cloth, and eat bread and water all my days, 
| than marry a man who can demand such a 
sacrifice ; butif I doit for you don't try to make 
me like my captivity by reminding me the 
chains will be gilded ones!"’ 

“If you are thinking of young Courtenay 
put him out of your head,” said Lord Des- 
mond, hotly. ‘In his position he could not 
marry & convict's daughter. He might remain 
single all his days from a quixotic sense of 
honour, but he could noi marry you if I were 
in penal servitude. He simply could not!” 

“Do you think I would let him?” cried 
Kileen, passionately. ‘Don't you know I 
would give my lifs for him? How can you 
believe I would cast s blight upon his fatare 
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by letting him wed a wife whose do 
shame ?” “7 ms 

“I cannot help your taunts,” said he 
father, in a whining tone. ‘I know I am gj 
your mercy.” 

“I did not mean to reproach you—only you 
mast keep that name ont of your conversation, 
Thank Heaven, he is free ! No formal promix 
biads him tome. The shadow of disgrace, it 
it falls, need not rest on him!” 

“T wish it was Maude Marsden wanted," 
cried Lord Desmond, peevishly. “She ha; 
twice your sense, and would see the thing in, 
proper light, like a dutiful daughter.” 

“Do not let us quarrel,” said Eileen, 
faintly. ‘' Of course I know Mande would se 
the advantages of seceg* rich man. You 
neei not tell me that, and I wish with all my 
heart she had been at home during Mr. Mars. 
den’s visit; but I am afraid it is too late fo 
him to change now.” 

‘* Of course it is.” 

“I have some time,” said Eileen, in her 
weary, tired voice, ‘some weeks yet. Barely, 
till I have decided, things can go on as usual, 
You need not be angry with me. I suppox 
Mr. Marsden will stay on ?"’ 

“* He leaves on January first, either to make 
preparations for his wadding, or to take step; 
for sending me to prison!" 

Eileen shu 

“It is more than a month off, papa. My 
head feels on fire. I seem almost distracted, 
At least let me have grace. I will promise 
you to meet Mr. Marsden every day, and be as 
courteous to him as I can. Only do not let 
this respite left me be tortured by your anger, 
Is seems to me like the end of my life, At 
least let it be peace.”; 

**T never heard of such selfishness!” 

“Why? how?” 

** You forget,"’ said Lord Desmond, impres- 
sively, ‘‘ the ‘ respite,’ as you term it, isa tima 
of agony for me; every day that passes with 
your consent unspoken brings the prospsct of 
penal servitude closer to me. You ask that 
you may be left ‘in peace.’ Pray what is tobe 
my _ exposed to the torments of sus- 

nse ” 

It was a orael question, The girl was well- 
nigh exhausted with all she had undergone 
that day, and might well have been spared 
this last taunt, but men like Noel Lord Des. 
mond are not given to be over-pitiful of their 
fellow-creatures, 

Perhaps his heartless jeer was in the end 
beneficial to his daughter. It raised her to 
the recollection that she, too, bad her claims, 
that no human oreature in this world isa 
mere chattel at the disposal of another. She 
was his child, and the child of a gentle, oling- 
ing mother, bat.she had the blood of a proud 
old family in her veins, 

Acentury before the Desmonds had been 
famous for their spirit and their courage. It 
must have been some daring inherited from 4 
by. gone age which came to Hileen’s help now. 
Drawing herself up to her fall height she 
looked fall at the man before her—the father 
bound by natural laws to protect her, and yet 
who seemed her deadliest foe, and for once 
answered himashedeserved. - . 

“Do not tempt me too far,’ she said, bit- 
terly. ‘ Romember no human power of yours 
or any man's can compel me to do thie thing! 
If I ssll myself I do it of my own free 
to save you from a degrading panishment. It 
you torture me you gain nothing, for you only 
make me realise how little you deserve my 
sacrifice |” 

Lord Desmond wasspell-bound. He changed 
hia réle at once. From the indignant out- 
raged parent he became the piteous, broken- 
down supplicant. i 

“And she can speak to me like this, the 
child of my old age? It is time, indeed, I were 
dead when my own daughter wishes me ou! 
of her way!” 3 

“T never wished that,” said Hileen, slowly. 
‘*T ask but two things, freedom from oo, 
tion, and that Basil Courtenay’s name is 20 
mentioned in my presence.”’ 
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“You shall have your own way, bat——” 
He was interrupted by the sound of a car- 
riage dashing up the avenue—an unusual 
gound in these days, for now the Court was 
chut up very few visitors came to call at Des- 
mondville. ears 

“Jt ia Mr. Maraden,” said Eileen, coolly. 
« | suppose he changed his mind, for Ball said 
he meant to sleep at Whitby. I am going to 
my own room, papa, for I do not care to meet 
him again to-day.” 

Bat as she crossed the entrance hall the 
door stood wide open, and she saw at once 
she was mistaken, 

Mr. Marsden had not returned from Whitby, 
for Tony was talking rapidly and with far 
more show of welcome than he would have 
bestowed on the guest. 

Eileen waited in surprise to see the cause of 
the commotion. Only a moment’s suspense, 
and @ slight, gracefal figure came up the ter- 
race step?, clad in a long, sealakin coat and 
with a coquettish toque upon her dark hair. 

Eileen’s heart stood still. Five minutes 
before she would have said nothing in the 
world would have increased her misery ; she 
knew better now ! 

Maude Desmond advanced to t her 
with a pretty show of affection, and the last 
gleam of hope died out of Hileen’s heart; for 
even more than the man who was seeking to 
marry her against her will did she fear and 
shrink from the lovely, dazzling creature who 
was her half-sister ; whose arrival at Boulogne 
one little year before had been, the poor child 
often sadly thought, the beginning of all her 


sorrows. 
(To be continued.) 





A DESPERATE DEED. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—(continued.) 


Tuey had made their way on down the cor- 
ridor. Now he pushed open the door of the 
deserted breakfast-room, motioned her to a 


Beat, 

“Oh, I can’t wait. I have a message for 
mamma |” 

“ Of importance?" 

“ T think not.” 

“ Then it can wait.” 

What a masterfolair! And still, strangely 
enough, she did not resent it. 

She crossed the threshold. 

“Please hurry |’ she said. 

_ He closed the door—faced her. His dash. 
ing, handsome, dark-browed face was omi- 
nously set, ominously grave. 

“I shall not detain you. There is just one 
question I wish to ask you.” 

How solemn he was! 

“Don’t begin that way!” she implored. 
“ That is what Aunt Clara said a few minutes 
ago, when she captured me. She just wished 
to ask me if lobster salad was a fitting relish 
for ice-cream.” 

In epite of himself, Lionel laughed. Bat 
suddenly he grew serious. 

“My question is not one of internal eco- 
nomy,” he asserted, with a flitting smile. ‘It 
re a ea of oe ee Bes —s Are you 

ing to m: am ” 

Try ah 

“Bir Geoffrey Damyn ?” she cried. 


From afar came to them the tremulous 
cadence of the music. 

Lord Romaine’s daughter drew herself up 
with an air graceful as imperious. 

“If Sir Geoffrey Damyn should do me the 
honour to ask me such @ question, I would 
answer him /" 

The quiet, icy words were a downright 
shock, 


Carzon flashed all over his olive-skinned, 
S€N ‘itive face, 
He bowed. 





‘A merited rebake, I admit. Now grant 
me the courtesy you boast you would grant 
your father’s guest—an answer, Will you be 
my wife?” 

Sach a cold wooing! Cold because of the 
very greatness of his love; bat she was too 
yourg to understand that. 

Perhaps he felt with the lover of Mra. 
Browning's passionate poem : 


‘‘ For as frost intense will burn you, 
Her cold scorning scorched my brow.” 


Her all-demanding woman's nature rose in 
arms, 

Bat she must not show pique. That would 
be childish ! 

So, though her being was filled with the 
pleasure of his presence, his nearness, the 
knowledge of his love, she swept him a grate- 
fal courtsey, and gave him the auswer he 
craved in the line of an old song: 

a I'm o'er young to marry yet!’” she 
said. 

His teeth closed on hie nether lip. 

‘‘ That means no, I suppose.” 

—? words were half inquiry, half asser- 
on. 

She moved toward the door, all her dainty 
draperies glistening in the lamplight. She 
glanced back. 

The dear boy! How handsome and sad and 
lonely he did look! 

Bat the contrariety which masters every 
woman at times cast out that blessed pity 
which is kin to love. 

‘* You mast suppose—what you please! ’’ 

She laid her hand on the knob. 

‘ Wait!” 

He sprang after her. 

She turned, with a cold surprise. 

“ Well?” 

Oh, if sheonly were not so lovely! he told 
bimself, with a wrathfalness which was half 
worship—not co girlishly, innocently, aggrava- 
tingly lovely. @ 

He found it hard work to utter the harsh 
words, but at last they were said : 

“Tf you are not going to marry Damyn, 
why do you give him your flowers? Why do 
you let him kiss you?” . 

“Let him kiss me!”’ 

Was it her voice—her happy, silvery voice— 
which echoed the words? Is was faint with 
sudden pain. 

Neither spoke. Bat the sound of the waltz 
came to them piercingly shrill—discordant it 
seemed. 

“IT think,” she said, slowly, “you should 
apologise.” 

She was very white. 

‘* I gaw you offer him a flower,” he replied, 
doggedly. 

Why had he wounded her when he loved 
her so? Well, it was said now ! 

‘“‘Thatis trae. I am not accountable for 
that to you.” . 

He did not speak. 

“16 is your other accusation |” 

There was not a vestige of its rose bloom 
in the lovely, lifted face. The violet eyes were 
sparkling superbly. 

Bat he still said nothing. 

“I did not /et him kiss me,” scornfally, ‘I 
am not defending myself—remember that. 
Bat it wasalla trick. You knowit. Why— 
why,” witha wretched, shaky little langh. 
**T would no more allow him to kiss me than 
—than I would you!” 

That wasa blow. But he recovered him- 
self. 

He bowed. 

‘‘Tben poor Damyn’s chances are very slen- 
der. But believe me,” he lifted his head and 
met her glance defiantly, with eyes as sombre 
and brilliant as her own—“ believe me, I am 
not conquered! Ishall do my best to make 
them more slender still. By right of love 
youare mine, Ive, play off on me all the 
pretty, childish airs you may. And I will 
have you—in spite of him, in spite of you/ 
Sir Geoffrey Damyn must stand aside!” 

“Must?” 





He was stfficiently masterfal, fervent, pas- 
eionate now. His handsome hazel eyes looked 
positively black. 

‘* Yes," he answered, “must /"’ 





CHAPTER XL. 


Lavy Iva opened the door. She passed over 
the threshold, into the hal). 

Halt way up she came on the Countess. The 
latter was the centre of % knot of Londoners 
—wits, authors, city celebrities. 

Qaite a little court, indeed, were around 
her. And she was talking and laughing. 

Now she was flinging a bonmot to one, a 
verbal boomerang to another, aad poising and 
tossing with airiest grace the conversational 
ball woich some find so very difficult to keep 
decorously rolling. 

“ Mamma!” 

** Yes, love,” 

‘* T must steal you fora few minutes,’ 

_ With « laughing apology the Countess rose, 
joined her daughter. 

‘You are dancing too much, Iva. I know 
you are. You are white as a ghost.” 

Bat Lady Romaine could not be accased of 
pallor. Her delicately-vuut young face was 
all alight, her cheeks like damask roses. 

‘You look—well, jast angelic, mamma. 
But I came to tell you Mrs. Brown says she 
is anxious to see you at once.” 

Mrs. Brown was the housekeeper. 

“ Why 9” 

The girl shook her head. 

“TI don’t know. Batit must be something 
important, or she would not call you." 

** Well, I shall see.” 

** Let me go too, mamma.” 

The Countess hesitated. 

“Tt would not look well if it were noticed 
we both were absent.” 

**Bat we shall not be missed for a few 
minutes. They are dancing the Lancers. I 
crossed that off my card.” 

So they went away together, down through 
the broad lower hall to the housekeeper’s 
room—a bright, cosy, home-like nest of a 


lace. 

Mrs. Brown, quite imposing in her black 
silk and gold chain, rose and dropped a 
reverential greeting as they came in. 

The little old woman in the moffler and 
plaid shawl who sat opposite the portly house- 
keeper rose also. 

‘‘IT was sent by Granny Morris,’’ she ex- 
plained, in the slow voice the ladies recognized 
as that of Mrs. Lester, “ to tell you about the 
child. He has been—Ah!" 

Abruptly she retreated as she caught sight of 
the Countess. 

Mre. Brown smiled serenely. 

Of course the poor creature was dazed ! 
Who would not ke at sucha delightful appari- 
tion—her lovely ladyship in all the splendour 
of her white (satin wedding-gown, her dia- 
monda, and her beauty ? 

‘‘ Well?’ rather impatiently. 

She unfurled her great, snowy fan ner- 
vously. 

Something must be wrong ! 

‘He has been ailing for the last few days. 
He is worse to-night.” 

She paused. 

The fan which Pompadour had swayed 
clicked, shut. 

The Countess took one step forward. 

**Goon!” 

Lady Iva’s startled glance was also fastened 
on the messenger, 

“Tae doctor came yesterday, again this 
afternoon. He says——” : 

She hesitated. Was her silence that of 
emotion? or only a method of torturing the 
noble lady before her ? : 

The Countess grasped the woman’s thin, 
bare wrist. 

“ What?” 

How hoarse the query sounded, 

‘‘ That the child is dying, your ladyship.” 

“One” 
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A ory of pain it was, short and fierce and 
sharp. She flang from her the arm she: had 
clutched. Her fan fell to the floor. She 
threw her arms up across her eyes. 

Mrs. Brown stared. 

Why should her ladyship care so much ?— 
the laddie was nothing to her. 

Iva hurried for , put her arm around 
the Countess. Her own aweet eyes were dim. 

“ No, no, little mamma |. don’t feel.so badly. 
It cannot be so—so awful as all that, I know. 
— little Willie!” Rat oe 

o-see. her own dear youn i 
roused Mrs. Brown. rey oe 

‘You shouldn't ha' come here,’ she de- 
clared, turning to Mrs. Lester, with old-coun- 
try bluntness—** an’ her ladyship tbat. deli- 


cate, too. 

But her ladyship dropped her) gloved. arms 
to her sides. 

She was herself again. 

“You did quite right ; but you:should have 
come sooner. Iva, go back to the ball-room— 
go at once,” 

“Bat you, mamma——” 

“Go, dear!” 

The tone was one of command. 

The girl hesitated. 

‘For my sake—for Willie's!” 

How terribly sensitive she was, her Jittle 
mamma! Why, she was colourless as she 
had been at the beginning of the: ball, Her 
eyes had actually a wild look. 

The pleading prevailed. She went. back to 
the crush, the light, the melody, the jollity 
and excitement of it all. 

But there was a queer, hard. lamp in-her 
throat which would not be-swallowed. 

The Countess watched her vanish;then she 
wheeled around. 

She nodded to Mrs. Lester : 

** Come!” 

Both women stared at her, Heedless of 
them, she flashed out of the room, along a 
corridor leading to a door opening into. the 
garden. 

“The Lord ha’ mercy !”’ cried Mrs. Brown. 

And she rushed after her mistress with 
more agility than grace. 

. _ Countess was tugging at the. stiff-door- 
olt. 

Pe tem Be quick! ’”’ iia 

n this dingy lower e light on 
the wall flickered in the Eooain : 

“Oh, my lady!” 

The good woman-was aghast. 

“ Open it, I tell-yyou ! Can’t you hear?" she 
cried, imperiously. 

“Bat, my lady——” 

In frantic impatience the Countess tore off 
her long gloves, seized anew, with little, bare, 
jewelled hands, the resisting barrier. 

The sound of the music, the dancing, the 
murmurous, drowsy hum of the far-off suc- 
cessful Christmas ball came faintly to them. 

** You are never going out,«my lady ?"” 

She was dismayed, shocked! “How could 
she think of such a thing, and in those 
clothes? The stormiest night which had 
come this year, too! 

Why, it was madness! 

But my lady, fiercely, silently. brnising her 
fair fingers with the latch, succeeded—fiang 
the door back, 

In rushed a gust of wind, .a flarry of snow. 
The light flared, then sank low. 

She was fairly driven back-for the instant. 

Bat she gathered her long, shining skirts in 
her hands, bent-her sparkling head, took a 
step forward. 

** Consider, my lady; your -death of cold— 
slippers! Don’t—begging your pardon—but, 
my lady—here !’’ 

For not the slightest attention -was the 
Countess paying to her. 

Tf she would go, she would. ‘So, with the 
final word, the housekeeper, who had been 
bounding around like a colossal India-rubber 
ball, snatched the plaid shawl from the 
shoulders of the ‘little hunchback, and threw 
~ over the bare back and arms of her mis- 

ress, 





Not a second too scon, for with one bound 
the small, lithe form had cleared the thres- 
hold, and, with uncovered head and satin- 
slippered feet, was rushing madly on th-ough 
the white and whirling winter night. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“ Heaven bless us!” supplioated Mrs, Brown. 

She fell back puffing. 

“Bach a trick!” 

And she slapped her broad palms together, 
and rolled up her eyes. 

‘* May I havea shawl?” 

It was Mrs. Lester who meekly presented 

the sppeal. 
“Qb, yes; I took yours, didn't I? The 
poor dear lady! Idoubt’’—in a confidential 
whisper—" if she iequite tight. Perhaps "— 
bringing up.every few words with much effort 
and wheeziness—“ the shock of her sister's— 
sudden death—upset her. Leastways—l’m 
all of a tremble—leastways, my cousip,-who 
is—Mrs, Martin Simpson, of the inn where 
they stopped, said (feel of my hand ma’m) as 
how her.ladyship—took.on—dreadful. What 
a thing it is to.have a shortness—of breath.” 

“ Bat the shawl?” 

‘“* Yes, yes.” 

She took herself away, came back with a 
dark cloak. 

‘* Here—hurry—eatch op with her! She'll 
be frightened alone. Oh,. sesh a night, an’ 
she in a ball.dress, an'—— 

But the woman had snatched the. proffered 
garment— fied. 

And Mrs. Brown shut the door, luamberin 
back to her parlour, and sat down, excited an 
panting. 

** She’s daft, sare, herladyship. To goout 
on foot, and the snow thick an’ still a-coming 
down. An’.all fora little orphing who is no 
kin to her. Oh, ought I tel] Lady Iva? What 
will the Earl say? An’ the ball going.on! 
nae if it wasn't for this shortness of 


She picked herself.up with a good deal of 
celerity, went to a cabinet, and by use of an 
amber restorative increased the strength, if 
not the length of that, the brevity of which 
she mourned. 

One! 

To the little creature flying furiously:down 
the.great-avenne through the night, the storm, 
thethick, blinding, velvety, eddying whiteness, 
the solitary stroke tolling from the bell-tower 
sounded like the knell of doom. 

Dying! That was what she had said; that 
was the word—dying ! 

While she had been dancing, and chatting, 
and langhing in the glow, the luxury, the festal 
mirth, he, in'a poor cottage at her gate,lay 
dying—he, her child ! 

She had not stopped to think, to deliberate 
the wisest couree before she fled. She must 
go to him—ske would, whatever the conse- 
quences. Assuredly she did not pause to con- 
sider now. 

He was her child, her own. child, her only 
child, and he lay dying ! 

That was the whip which drove her out 
from the magnificence of her home and of 
her {é‘e, which .agourged her into her wild 
flight, which forced her fiercely and relent- 
lessly on. 

She was a clever woman, a bold woman, a 
woman .of resources; but to-night she had 
not plotted nor schemed at all, nor looked one 
inch ahead. 

For the-second time in.all her young, event- 
ful life she had. simply followed the mandates 
of her woman's-heart. 

What was the grandeur behind her? the 
people:in the grand house there? the Parisian 
costumes, the. gems, the flowers,the mellow 
wines, the fleoding waves of sensuous 


sound? What were they to her? Nothiog 
now. 

What was-anything, anyone to her this 
hour eave the little lad who lay dying at her 
gate? And so she fled on. 


aside name, 





Dimmer grew the streaming lights behing, 
No longer could she hear the gay triumphant 
music. Onandon! The gaunttrees i 
by, and ever thick and dense the swirling snow 
fell and drifted. 

Her shawl had fallen from her shoulders. 

were they in the bitter, wintry night, 
Her feet were soaked. and heavy with snow, 
The train of her costly gown weighed on her 
arm like lead. 

Namb, shivering, half-dazed, on she went, 
running, stumbling, dashing the snow from 
her eyes, never once pausing, never once look. 
ing behind—on and on ! 

And now she could see the great iron gates 
looming darkly up.ahead. And there was 


. the candle in the cottage window, and— 


For the first time she stopped—reeled. 
What if he were dead? 
And then she was at the .door, had flang 
wide—sprang in. 
Granny's wrinkled and anxious old face ap 


peared. 

‘* Mercy-on me!” 

No wonder she cried out. 

It was a strange vision to behold there, and 
at shat unearthly hour. 

A young and slender form, all clad in bridal! 
satin and flashing diamonds! Dark head, bare 
bosomand arms, all thickly flecked with snow. 
A fair and a patrician face, flashed with rapid 
running, glittering-eyed with fright and fear | 

“' How is he ?”’ 

A mere whisper the words. 

The old woman shook her head. 

‘© No better.” 

Bat the tone.said ‘' worse!” 

Her ladyship pushed by herinto the parlour 
—into the little bedroom off. 

On his own small roséwood bed—a present 
from her—he lay. 

Tae tiny face was crimson with fever. The 
great black eyes wereall ablaze. In a lustrous 
—_ his golden curls were tossed over the 
pillow. 

He saw her asin her gleaming satin, ber 
flashing jowels, her snow- flecked hair, she stood 
on the 


Something—hope, love, gladness all at once 
methi: , love, all.at once, 
all one—swept over the baby-face, lit it to 
almest unearthly loveliness. 

Through all his pain, his deliriam, he knew 


her. 

‘* My lady!” he cried. 

And he held out his arms. 

HisJady! Yea; not his mother. How could 
he know, poor little lamb ! 

Bat for one agonized moment.the Countess 
wished she had, on learning hestill lived, flang 
prestige, position, Jaxury— al! for 


im. 

She hurried forward. 

She eank down beside the crib. wares 

“Yes, yes ! lam.here, Look at me, Willie ! 
she implored. ; 

Bat-he did not. see.hernow. For one brief 
moment only bad reason;been his. Then had 
he recognized her. Again was he tossing and 
moaning, deaf and. blind to all save bis pain, 
his feverish fancies. 

“She did not once: think of thestrangeness of 
her presence here. .How.odd it would app*a 
to.her in her reasoning hours! How they would 
miss her at.the Knatines comment on " absence 

rhaps grow-satirically suspicious 
Peghe did.not wonder what Harold would say 
or Iva consider. She, did not think of ony: 
thing save thatthe baby lying burning ane 
babbling before her was bhers—her own, — 
4reasure—a + hidden treasure, perhaps—b« 
none the less precious ; and he was dying. 

She did not try to deceive herself. There 
was no mistaking the fatality of the diseate 
which hed claimed.that poor little helpless 
thing. 
He was dying—yes. Oh, if he were. ved 
older, she -would tell him (and pathesien ~ 
she assured herself he might understand) 
she was.his mother,.and that she loved bim ‘ 

Mother! Bah! the word would —- 
significance for him. He knew no mots’ 
How could he know the name? 
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The bitterness of death—oh, worse than that 
__of life at its saddest, engalfed the woman 
who crouched there in soulless splendour and 
crumbling pride. : 

If ghe had known he lived, if no one had 
lied to her twenty months ago, she woald have 
kept him, clang to him. 

She tried to console herself with the thought. 

She would. never have abandoned him. At 
her worst, she could not have been bad enough 
for that. But she had been told that he was 
dead. And when she learned the contrary 
ghe was in a position where trath would have 
meant downfall, social oblivion. And she 
thought, in bringiug him here, watching over 
him here, she would be doing the best in her 
power for him, and all would be well. 

Bat was it? 

Ah! what would she noi give now if, for- 
getting all the.pretty baby-talk she had been 
so anxious hé should learn, so proud to hear 
him speak, he should whisper, ‘‘ Mamma.” 

Bat he never had—he never would. 

He loved:her—yes, but not with the love she 
hangered for. 

To him as to others she was “ my lady.” 

Bat surely the words gained fresh beauty, 
truet, tenderness, when the cooing little voice 
altered, made them sweet enough 

‘‘To take between the dainty milk -fed lips.” 


At the door old Granny Morris stood looking 
in. Behind her like a shadow, the hunchback 
hovered, And into the faded orbs of the old 
woman, and hose harder ones under the great 
glasses, came a mist which blarred out the 
picture before them. The small white bed; 
the little sufferer thereon, swinging from side 
to side, crying in the sobbing way of children 
in pain ; and, crouching besides him, her arms 
outflang over the coverlet, her ear still iash- 
ing with diamonds, all ruffied and wet, her 
costly gown, heaped, draggled around her, her 
face a thing of marble, her breath coming 
pantingly, her gaze never leaving the little 
stricken child before her— his mother/ For 
such one of the watchers suspected her to be— 
> the other knew she was, 


wo! 

Even here it reached them, the heavy, boom- 
ing sound. 

“My darling—oh, my little darling, don't 
you know me? ” 

But there came no answer to the piteous 
cry, only the low fretfal. sobbing. Just one 
flash of recognition when she appeared. That 
was all. Then his thoughts had ail gone away 
to a world in which she could not intrude. 

Steps? Yes, Crunching the snow under 
heel, hurrying up the garden path. 

Who was coming—the Earl? Would he sus- 
pect? Would he tear her away? He was 
gentle, geod—yes, oh, yes; but ‘what might 
he not do discovering what he would ? 

She leaped up. 

‘Don’t let any one come in—in here—not 
any one /"’ she cried. 

Granny Morris tottered.to the hallway. 

Erect, with arm outflang. stony-faced and 
wild-syed, the Countess. still stood. 

; Hark! voices! And he had gained admit- 
ance, 

Who was it.? 

Nearer came the step. 

She looked toward the threshold. 

Capped, coated, white with snow, 2 man 
stood thereon. 

He advanced, 

A faint ory escaped her. 

@ here—he of all men! Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn | 


_——— 


CHAPTER XLU. 


He came.on into the little: room, crossed to 
the other. side of the bed. 

Her arm féll to her side. 

“ Who sent you?” 

Was that the voice of my lady—hard, and 
fierce, and strange? 


“Noone. Lady Iva told me of the message 
which had been sent you. She did not seem 
to suspect you wo! 
marvelling, in fact, at your protracted absence. 
I knew you would.” 


knowledge of her secret ? 

Her angry glance enveloped him. 

“And who, pray, authorised your super- 
vision of my actions?” 

“No one,.as I have said. I came of my own 


here ?"’ 

Up on the pillow in'a sudden spasm the 
child wrenched himself. 

“Oh, hush!” she cried. ‘' We shall not 
quarrel now?"’ 

Again she sank down beside the little bed. 
‘‘]g there no medicine he should take, 
granny? Can nothing be done?” 

The sweet, wailing voice! It reached the 
two women in the kitchen beyond. 

The old lodgekeeper hobbled in. 

“A spoonfal of that, my lady, on the table 
at your elbow. ’Tis to make the end easy, I 


Callen eaid.”’ 

And then she went back to her chimney 
corner, her pipe, and her cogitations. 

With infiaite care, infinite gentleness, the 
Countess measured out the draught, held it to 
the feverish litéle lips. 


him to swallow it, 

And when he had done so she cuddled him 
up to her, crooning over him with soft, tender, 
nonsensical mother-talk. 

“* My love, my dove, my little birdie!” 

As for Bir Geoffrey Damyn, she had already 
bas ioe him, his existence, his very presence. 


‘hree | 
Bat she did not even hear the ponderous 
strokes now. All her heart, her eyes, hersoul, 
her consvionsness, were. bounded by the circle 
of her arms. 

Did the fun at the Casile still rage fasé and 
furious? Were they discussing her absence ? 
‘What excuse could the Earl tender? What 
yy Iva say? What was the band playing 
now 

She did not know; she did not care. In her 
arms her child lay dying! 

A sadden stillness had come upon him, No 
longer raved the flate-like, broken voice. The 
rosy limbs were motionless. The small, soft 
hands were thrown out—inert they lay. And 
on her arm the tossed and tangled yellow head 
hang heavity. 

Damyn drew. his breath hard. Dimly he 
began to ses how it all was. He {had been 
rash enough on coming here. He was bound 
to wring from her the truth—the whole truth. 
Now—well, uow he was man enough, instinc- 
tively chivalrous enough, to besilent. By and- 
by perhaps he would speak—not now. 

In the kitchen without Granny Morris 
dropped into a dose. Very wide-awake her 
companion sat upright. Here Geuffrey Damyn 
leaned againat the glaringly-papered wall and 
looked down on the white bed and the woman 
jast beyond it—was she the woman he had 
loved ? 

Bat she had no glance, no thought even, for 
him—for any one. 

On that tiny. face was fastened all her heart, 
all her soul. How pale it was growing! Fast 
was the scarlet. of fever fading to dull red, to 
rose, to pink, to pallor, then it was gone. 

** Oh, my own—my own !’’ she sobbed. 

Bat the words.sounded faint and far away. 
The curling lashes lifted. Into hers locked | 
the frank and fearless gaze, full of the love, 
the confidence, the appealingness, full more 
than all of the divine trath one sees only in 
the eyes of a little child. 

“Oh, my yady—my yady !” 

And now he was smiling. In a tempestnous 
passion of devotion, despair, remorse, she 
clutched him toher heart, held him there with 
a close and straining fervour. 

‘* My little boy!” she oried. 





Could it be? Yes. One, two, three, four! 
Up at the Castle outcrashed, upswelled -the 


come here. She was / music of the last waltz, 


Bat here the lady of that palace home, the 


1 ‘ : _ | beautifal mistreas of it all, crouched, world- 
Was he daring her, braving her, with his | forgetting and wrath-defying at the bedside of 
her dying child. 


Listen ! 
Again steps. And straight to the cottage 


door they came. 


How terribly white the little faco was 


accord. Have I—answerme—have I uo right | growi 


ing 
The Countess bent her flame-flecked-head. 


Lower—still lower. 


* Willie!” 

“*My yady!” 

“ Bay mamma!” 

Could he? Would he? 

The heavy step was at the outer door. She 


neither heard nor heeded. The pretty bands 


were cold. There were drops on the smooth 


forehead. 


‘* Mamma!" 
With bursting heart she kissed the damp 


brow. Over and over those hot, sweet lips 
fency. There igs no more tobe done. So Dr. | caressed him. 


Wearily he looked up at her. 

‘* What is tat, my yady?” 

“ What, darling?” 

‘* What does mamma mean?” 

** Ob, Heaven !”’ 

The heartbroken cry went wailing through 


She slipped her hand under his head, urged | the house. 


Toe man striding through the littl dark 
parlour heard it. 
“ Willie!” 
He did not move. 
** Willie!” louder, 
Bat no sound came, 
More heavily his head hung on her. arm. 
The dark eyes were set, staring | the pale lips 
were apart. 
She drew her breath gaspingly, was.on her 
fees in a second, 
‘* He is dead !’’ she cried. 
The misery, the pathos of the young voice 
pierced even the toughened sensibility of 
Geoffrey Damyn. 
Bat he dashed his hand across hia ayes. 
He must fulfil the mission on which he had 
come. 
“Tell me the trath ! Whose child is this?’’ 
She lifted her lovely haggard face. 
* Yours |” 
“Mine! And—” 
Just then she saw the man in the deorway 
—saw the intent, brown- bearded, balf-angry, 
half-terrified face of the Earl of Silverdale. 
‘Yes, yours, and——” 
Would she brand the dead? Why not? 
She was dead. 
* Yours and Marguerite’s /” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Marguerite's / 

Trough every nerve, every fibre of theman 
who stood in the doorway, that one word went 
thrilling. 


and Margueriée's ! 

That was the meaning of it all; it was. quite 
clear and patent tohim, This was the child 
of his wife s sister, who died two months ago 
—hers and Damyn’s, , 

And it was of her, Marguerite, she had 
spoken in the conservatory that night ; andit 
was because of her Lilian had wanied tho 
baby under her own eyes, her owa care. 

And he had doubted her, was growigg sus- 
| picious of her, jealous, resentful and hard. 
An infinite remorse rushed over him, sarough 
him. 

He advanced, 

* Lilian |” 

Bat she didnot answer—did noi take the 
slightest notice of him. 

She. was half lying across the email bed, 
cuddling the little, fair, chill body to her 
bosom, ‘whispering to it, crooning to it all 








He removed his cap of far, bowed low. 


Four! 


kinds of loving, foolish baby language. 


Not hers—Marguerite’s— Geoffrey Damyn’s 
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Bareheaded, his hands thrust in his over- 
coat pockets, leaning against the wall beyond, 
Geoffrey Damyn watched the sad scene. 

He was not thinking of himself. Who was 
there present to think of him! 

So his thoughts mirrored themselves in 
rapid succession on his face—love, rage, im- 
potent longing, sorrow and dull despair. 

His child—that fact was clear—the child 
whom he had not known lived, lay dead, be- 
fore him! ° But for her who shrank beside the 
weeny, waxen thing—who was she? Margue- 
rite’s sister? or Marguerite? The question 
was enongh to drive one orazy. 

He could not ask now; but it was deucedly 
hard for a man not to know if she who moaned 


over his son’s dead body was hia wife or sis- 
ter-in-law. 


“* Lilian |’ egain. 

‘The Earl advanced. 

Bhe did not heed or hear him. 

Granny Morris came hobbling iv. The 
little hunchback did not intrude; she hovered 
in the apartment beyond. 

**Come home, love.” 

He was beside her now, bending over her. 

Very gentle his voice sounded. Only he 
could tell how stupendous the relief of his 
discovery had been to him. 

She looked with distended, terrified eyes. 

* You shall not take me away—you shall 
not!’ she cried. 

He fell back. 

How moch she must have cared for the 
tiay creature! How her heart must have 
been wrapped up in him! 

* Talk to her, granny.” 

They must get her bome—away from here. 

The truth—as he believed it—was bound 
to get ont anyway, bound to become known. 

Bat it was not right that she should grieve 
80 madly over the death of her sister's child. 

The old woman approached her. 

“He's dead, your ladyship. Come away. 
You can’t help the bairnie now. You've got 
the consolation of knowing you were good to 
him.” 

Good ? 

She flashed her one angry, upward glance. 

Why could they not Jeave her alone? And 
then her gaze went back again to the tiny face 
upon ber breast. 

O.dly enough it just now looked like Geoff- 
rey Damyn’s done in wax—more like his than 
it bad ever looked before. 

The half-drooped lids gave one a glimpse of 
the glassy curve below. The pretty, parted 
lips showed the few small, pearly teeth. No 
tuberose was paler than the round cheeks, no 
snowflake cofter. And the tiny hands— Ah, 
how pathetic they were in their helplessness, 
their stillnecs! 

If the black eyea could only light up once 
more, the little mouth dimple into a roguish 
smile—if the quiet hands would only essay 
some merry mischief, the bird-like voice laugh 
out ayvain in its “ own, one way!” 

Bat, no—never again! Not though the 
night vanished, and in the sunshine the snow 
wept itself away. Not when the spring would 
come with young grass pushing its green 
spears up, with daffodil’s sheen and tulip's 
brilliant splendour. Not though the buar- 
nisbed beanty of the summer, lying over all 

the land, shonid lavish poppies through the 
fields of wheat like rubies flung on plates of 
gold. Not though-the thrush sang in the 
elms, and babbling temptingly the wee brown 
brook came tumbling down the dell. Never 
again! 

Oh, dreary was the future, rayless, bitter ! 
Why should she live—why again take up the 
peddier-back exietence which so many of us 
rebelliously carry, yet fear to fling aside ? 

‘*He loved your ladyship,” the cracked 
voice went on in its lagubrious attempt at 
consolation. ‘ He did, sir,” turning to Geoff- 
rey. “Aye! that he did!” to his lordship, 

‘* He loved Lady Iva, too, but the Countess 
more than all, Why, he used call her (bless 
the dear,dead lamb') he used call her his 


Bat the Countess interrupted her. 

Still holding the dead baby close to her 
heart, she looked up—around at them. 

“Yes, his lady!" Oh, the anguish, . the 
heartbreak of the cry! “I was always that 
to him—that only. I never was his mother. 
Why, jast now, before he—went away, he 
asked me what mamma meant. And he—oh !” 
she eprang up with a wail those around her 
never forgot, so sad, so frantic, so despairing 
was it—‘‘and he my own child !” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


To Geoffrey Damyn the words carried con- 
viction, though little conviction, indeed, he 
needed. But to the Earl they meant only 
the hyperbole of hysteria, exhaustion. 

She did not know what she was saying. 
She was worn out with excitement, fatigue. 
The boy she had so charitably cared for had 
become so dear to her she almost fancied him 
her own. 

He put his arm around her, drew her to 
his side. 

* Yes, yes, dear,” he murmured, “ you 
loved the little fellow—I understand! Why 
did you not tell me all aboutit long ago? 
Not,” quickly, ‘“‘that I mean to reproach 

ou ” 


Damypn bit his lips. 

It was not very pleasant to stand idly 
there and behold his wife comforted for the 
loss of their child by a stranger—not plea- 
sant even when one knew the stranger con- 
sidered be had the rigkt to embrace and 
console her. 

How unsuspicious the Earl was! how 
loyally disregardful of even her own wild 
confession! The blow would be terrific when 
he could be brought to realize it, as he must 

For the Countess the reaction had set in. 
A sort of apathy had fallen upon her. With- 
out protest she let the Earl draw her from 
the bedeide into the parlour. 

‘I'm afraid you will be ill, Lilian. It was 
arash thing to do, my dear—to come out 
unprotected in such a storm. Look at your 
feet!” 

Stupidly she glanced downward. The 
pretty Spanish slippers of white satin were 
soiled and soaked. 

** You cannot return as youcame. Damyn,”’ 
he called, ‘‘ will you go up to the Castle, like 
a good fellow, and tell them to send down 
the coach ? ” 

Sir Geoffrey came out at sound of the 
Earl's voice. Both men, in fall evening dress, 
looked almost as much out of place in this 
common, inartistic dimly lit room as did the 
tichly-attired Countess harself. 

** Certainly.” 

‘s Better take a stiff drink and get to bed! ” 
advised his lordship, cordially. You look a 
good deal fagged yourself, old fellow.” 

Sir Geoffrey smiled grimly. 
He had had more to make him look and feel 
fagged this morning than his noble friend 
could imagine. 

Five! 

The tower clock was striking the hour as 
he went out of the cottage, down the path, 
and turned up the avenue to the Castle, 

It had ceased snowing, but there was yet 
no hint of dawn. 

Mg or three belated carriages rolled past 


im. 

The vast front of the castle was still a blaze 
of light. But how silent it was! The music 
no longer pulsed Pealingly out, the great 
rooms were deserted. 

He went up the steps. 

Before he reached the door it was opened. 
Jast within stood Iva, Farther down’the hall 
he could see Aunt Clara. 
** I've been listening—I heard you. Oh, Sir 
Geoffrey, how is Willie?” . 

Taking off his hat, he passed her. 

Would she not understand his silence ? 





lady. ‘My yady!’ he a'ways said, and —" 


She went swiftly up to where he stood, 


——<ae, 


“ Not worse?” ; 

His voice sounded quite husky when jg ' 
answered her, 

** No—better! There is no worse for him 
now. Everything is well—poor little lad!” 

**Oh!'’ she cried out, in sudden, sorrowf,| 
comprehension. 

The poor baby! the dear, bright, coaxing 
winsome little fellow, with his clinging arms, 
his warm, sweet caresses, his merry langh 
and all his loving ways ! 

Were they in trath over now? Had he gone 
away so soon into the storm, into the night) 
Such a tiny traveller to Lr pom | alone to that 
land of dread, of marvel of mystery, 
which men call death! ‘ 

Her lips quivered. The shining eye 
brimmed over. 

She turned away. 

(To be continued.) 








RUBY’S DESTINY. 


CHAPTER LI. 

In the tawdry sitting-room of a very fourth. 
rate appartement, in ® semi. fashionable quarter 
of Paris, a young girl sat before the expiring 
embers of a wood fire in deep ht. 

It was a January evening; the cold air blew 
sharp and keen, penetrating through the ill. 
made window frames, and making the room 
too airy far for comfort ; but though it was 
the night of all others on which a fire would 
have been a comfort—though the stout logs 
lay ready to her hand, Raby Norton made no 
attempt to replenish the open grate. She was 
so lost in thought that she had forgotten all 
creature discomforts. 

Her eyes were fixed in eager expectancy. 
Her ears were strained in anxious listening 
towards the door, a few paces off, which led to 
the room where Captain Norton, her father 
and last surviving parent, lay dying, snd 
whence she had been dismissed imperatively 
an hour before by the shrewd yet kind-hearted 
doctor. 

Bat, terrible as it may sound, we must con- 
fess, even at the risk of losing all sympathy 
for her, it was eh payne grief which 
made Raby so absorbed in her thoughts. 

The man whose account was so nearly ended 
had never done anything to cause her to 
mourn him. 

James Norton was a bad man, bad to the 
core, falee to the very heart; a man whose 
foes despised him, and whose acquaintance— 
such as he never make friends—could never 
trust him. , 
There had been no mother to screen bis 
character from the critical eyes of his young 
daughter, and Raby had the gift which comes 
so often to the children of adventurers. — 
She could see things as they were, and jadge 
for herself. 

She knew perfectly that her father had for- 
feited the esteem of all honourable men, even 
though he had done nothing to place bimeelf 
within reach of the law. 

She knew he cared for no creature upon 
earth except James Norton, ex-captain in one 
of her Majesty’s regiments, and that he would 
shrink from no oe which would advance his 
own interest and comfort. 

It was a sad enough life his daughter 
recalled, as she let her thoughta wander to the 


ast. 

n She could barely remember her mother. 
Only a vague instinct told her that mother's 
early death had been hastened by broken 
heart. 

There were faint memories of someone wh? 
loved her and caressed her ; but the first plain 
recollection Ruby had was of a French pete. 
and herself the shabbiest and youngest of the 
boarders. 

From six to sixteen it had been her fate to 
wander from pension to pension, often being 


dismissed on account of her father's forgetting 





lifted her lovely, anxious face to his. 


' such a trifle as to pay the bill. 
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P= ular visits paid to her father, wherever 
he might be; visits usually caused not by | 
ternal affection, bat by some irate head- 
Piatress weary of sending in her account, in | 
despair despatching Ruby and her boxes back | 
Captain. 
“mn well the girl recalled it all up, to the 
day when she wes sixteen, and her father 
solemnly informed her she had cost him a | 
mint of money, and must dispense with all 
farther education. : 

He installed her as mistress of the cheap , 
appartement, where we first see her—gave her 
just enfficient money for clothes to prevent 
her shabbiness positively disgracing him, 
and coldly bid her be a good girl and not 
bother him. 

It would have been a life unbearable in ita 
loneliness but for one thing; the Captain 
still retained in his service the maid who had 
come with his wife when she left her father's 
house. 

Deborah had been devoted to her lady, and 
for her sake kept faithfal to her husband. 
The old woman (perhaps, because age is more 
pitifal than youth, perhaps because in her 
eyes he was still her young lady’s handsome 
lover) judged her master far moretenderly than 
his daughter could bring herself to do. An 
annuity from @ former employer would have 
kept Deborah in comfort in her native land, 
bat she preferred to follow the fortunes of 
James Norton and his child. 

She never had a penny of wages—indeed, 
she often helped on the wheels of domestic 
machinery from her own purse. She loved 
Raby passionately; but, even for her sake, 
would not speak harshly of the master. A 
servant of the old-fashioned stamp, who had 
had spent all her life in good families, 
perhaps Ruby owed to her something more 
than kindness. The quiet self-command, the 
art of making herself respected, even by the 


with these school.days came | 





strange company Mr. Norton gathered round 
him, the making the utmost of her scanty | 
wardrobe, all this had come to Raby from | 
her old nurse. 


| Captain low. 


had never been face to face with actual want. 
She hed gone shabby many a time; she had 
dined before now on bread and feaié, bat she 
had never yet been reduced to the certainty 
that when the money in the house was spent 
she had no more, and no chance of any unless 
ehe earned it. She could not live on Narse, 
that was cortain ; she musi do something, but 
what ? 

Tn some things precccious beyond her age, 
Ruby was in others perfectly ignorant. Sae 
knew, of course, that teaching and dress- 
making were common channels of female in- 


; dastry, but her own education had been too in- 


terrupted to make her competent for the first, 


TT | ~eetY 

In a kind of hushed voice she asked,— 

‘‘Ta he no better?” 

‘‘ He never oan be beiter in this world, my 
child! It is only a qaeation of a few houra, 
perhaps a few minutes!” 

Deborah would have drawn back when tio 
young lady entered the sick room, bat tha 
dying man made her a sign to keep hor 
place, 





Mr. Darby lingered tor. Is mattered 


| nothing. Raby and her father had not lived in 


; that tender affection which makes a stranger's 
| Presence seem sacrilege at the last sad good. 


bye. 
‘‘ Well,” said Mr, Norton, grafily, as he 


and the second she shrank from. One gift ; looked at her, “I suppose they have told you 
she had, a beautifal voice, but to make money | it's nearly over?” 


by it, it would need cultivation, and that was 
beyond her reach, 

Blame her not that she could think of her 
own fature when her father was dying. James 
Norton had done nothing to call {orth her love, 
or earn her gratitude. 

He had told her again and again she was a 
burden to him, had coursed the day she was 
born to him, instead of his eagerly-desired 


son (though what good an heir would have | 


been to him, seeing he had nothing to bo- 
queath, Raby could not guess); he had taunted 
her before now with her shabbiness; he had 
outraged every feeling of her heart long before 
she had emerged from childhood. 

She was afraid of him, and yet, strange 
anomaly, she despiced him. She knew he 
was a bad man, and all poopNurse’s argaments 


She bowed her head. 
‘You need not pretend to be sorry!” he 
, Sneered. ‘I daresay you'll manage to get on 
very well withoat me, Your uncle has sent to 
offer you a home.” 
“ My uncle?” 
*‘Don’t repeat my words like an echo!” 
, Said the sick man, queralously. ‘ My twia 
: brother mast be your unsle, I sappoee? Very 
well! Then he hus sent to say you can liva 
with him. It won’s be very lively,” and the 
: Bohemian gave a grim smile, as though some 
| recollection amused him, “but it will be 
| respectable.” 
** Does my unole live in Eagland?” 
‘* Where else should he live? He lives at 
| the Conré, the place that ought to have baen 
, mine—that woald have been mice but for a 


that he wasa gentleman and must have his moment's folly. Aad, listen to me, Raby. 
own way, and allowances made for him, in- | Don’t trust your uncle; never belicve a word 


fluenced her nothing. 


‘* It’s in the blood, my dear,” said Nurse, one | fairest doubt him most, 
‘The Nortons were always a little . as a lord, but it all came to him by fraud. 


day. 

wild.” 
“A little wild!’ Ruby’s lips carled in 

scorn. 


born a Norton.’’ 
It was no sudden illness that had laid the 


‘* Are all the Nortons bad? Do none | 
of them ever speak the truth? If so, it seems , doctor, gravely. 
to me, nurse, it is rather a misfortune to be | are giving Miss Norton cruel advice! 


He had been attacked by a | 


When he speaks to you 
He is rich, ay, rich 


he says to you. 


| If only I had had money I would have fought 
it out, ay, to the bitter end!”’ 

**You mast not excite yourself,” said the 
‘* And, indeed, Captain, you 
Way 
| shonld you attempt to prejadice her agaiuss 
her new home? ”’ 

‘She'll find him out for herself,’’ said the 


Bat dearly as she loved her—though in moat , strange, feverish ague in the autumn, and had | father, coolly. ‘‘ She has plenty of brains; but 


things Miss Norton could, as the saying goes, | never regained his strength, bat of late he had — it's only fair to warn her. 


“wind her old nurse round her finger ’’—there , 
were two points on which Deborah maintained 
a discreet silence. The most urgent entreaties, 
the most coaxing pleading, could not induce 
her to tell Miss Raby why her father left 
England, or whether he had any 


sunk rapidly. 


He had even perceived it himself, and do the best you can with it. 


And remember, my 
| girl, your face is your fortune, and you must 
Ive made uw 


written a few letters. Raby wondered to whom, , muddle of my life, but you may do better with 


but she was not allowed to touch them. 


Nurse, who would hardly stir from the sick 
relations | room, even for her meals, had put on her  wassilent for a few moments. When be apoke 


| ours,” 


He sank back exhausted on his pillow, and 


Nee living in the country which, though she bonnet and posted them with her owa hands. again his mind seemed to wander. His eyes 


been absent from it more than twenty | 
years, the old woman yet called ‘‘ home.” 

She would talk of her dead mistress by the | 
hour, telling Raby many an incident of her | 
mother’s life in the old country village, where ; 
her father had beeu vicar. Deborah said it | 
was the old clergyman’s death which set her 
free to accompany her young lady to France ; 
but why the journey had to be taken, why 
Captain Norton, being then young and his 
own master, could not have married in | 
England nurse never would say. 

“Grandpapa must have been rich!” 
remarked Mice Raby, thoughtfully, one day, 
when Nurse had received her half-yeariy | 
income of twenty pounds, 

“Bless me, my dear, he was as poor as , 
poor could be. It was just that made me go . 
to him when his wife died! Mies Vera—that . 
was your mamma—was a mite of nine, and , 
there was no one to see to things. My lady | 
had died, and left me independent. I told the | 
Vicar I should trouble him for nothing but | 
my food, and after a little hesitating he , 
= It’s thirty years ago, my dear, and 

And now, as she sat by the expiring fire, 
the feeling at Raby’s heart waa not so much 

t she was going to lose her father as that 
she must soon be alone in the world. Pre. 
carious and uncertain as Mr. Norton’s 
Fe was, it had yet kept the wolf from the 
Paes Raby had become used to alternate 

tween a kind of Bohemian luxury and 
excessive pinching and calculating, bat she ' 





That was three or four days ago. One letter— 
perhaps a reply—had come that very after- 
noon; bat the patient had been asleep, and not 


| were fixed on Ruby, bué surely hia words were 
; not for her. 


| “I¢ is nearly over, my darling!” he said, 


even for such a marvel as a foreign letter | faintly, ‘‘and lam coming to you. I havens 


would Deborah suffer him to be disturbed. 


; done much for the child. You see, I could 


The gilt clock on the mantelpiece struck never forgive her she was not a boy; bas 


eleven, and Raby shivered and shivered again. 
Before its last echo had died away the door 
of the sick-room opened, and Mr. Darby came 
out—a clever, straightforward man, who had 


pitched his tent in Paris, and establiahed a | 


‘ood practice among his compatriots. 

He had attended Captain Norton for two 
months without seeing the colour of his 
money. He already suspec 
see it, but he was not the man for that reason 
to withhold his aid; besides, he had girls of 
his own, and his heart ached for Raby. 

She had started up now to meet him, a tall 
slip of a girl, with that combination rarely 
seen of luxariant black hair and large, expres- 
sive blue eyes. 

She was barely twenty, and yet very soon 
she would be alone in the world. 

The man lying in the next room had not 
been much to boast of as a parent; but, at 


least, he had given the girla home—a kind | 


of careless protection from the cold, rough 
world. 

‘My dear,” said the doctor, ‘‘he is asking 
for you. Can you becalm? Remember, any 
agitation will do him harm. Can you com- 
mand yourself?” 

She shivered violently as she rose to follow 
him, bat that was her only sign of emotion. 


ted he never should | 


/ 


; maybe you'll understand; you always made 
; allowances for me, Vera! ” 

| , And Raby knew then he was speaking to 
; her mother. 

With the first tender impulse she had felt 
; towards him for years she stooped down, and 
; tried to take hia hand, bus he wreacned it 
: away with a gleam of departing strength, and 
murmured hoarsely,— 

| ‘You are not like her. She was gentle and 

' affectionate. Yoa area Norton. Remember 
John Norton is your uncie, but you must not 
trust him. Even when he seems kindest, be- 
ware of him. He hated you before you were 
| born, and he will go on hating you to the end.” 

The old nurse said someshing in a low voice, 
bnt James Norton only shook hia head im- 
patiently, and continued, fiercely,— 

‘*He must hate her. Isn't she my child? 
, Besides, he was always mean. Why does he 
| offer her a home if he has no evil object? Bat 
she is a Norton and no fool; she can hold her 
own if she chooses.” 

That was all. He never spokeagain. He had 
gone to his last account withoat one word of 
affection or regard, no kind farewell. not one 
tender look or fatherly caress. Mr. Darby 
had stood by many a deathbed, but he thought 
he had never witnessed a sadder one than this. 
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Very gently he led the orphan girl back to 
the sitting-room and placed her in a chair 
beside the fire, which some servant had re- 
kindled. 

My dear,” he said kindly, thie is a 
terrible time for you, bat you must not attach 
too much importance to your poor father's 
jast words. Very often illness makes a man 
take up unfounded prejudices. Your uncle may 
be all that is generous and estimable. I think 
his being willing to offer yon a home shows 
he can have only kindly feelings to you.” 

Raby pushed back her hair from her face, 
aud looked up thoughtfully into the doctor's 
Tace 

“f wish you would tell me all you 
kuow ?” 

“* About what, my dear?” 

“ About as! Try to make it plain to me if 
you can. You know how poor we are, yet 
my father spoke of his brotheras rich. Then, 
if we have relations, why have I never heard 
anything about them ?” 

Mr. Darby looked perplexed. 

“Your father wus the lasf man to take 
strangers into his confidence. I assure you 
that, though I have known him for years, I 
never had any idea till to-night that he was 
one of the Westshire Nortons."’ 

“ Batis he?” 

‘‘He must be. He said his brother was 
master of Norton Court. I know the Nortons 
are an old and honourable family, and that 
they have lived in Westshire for centuries—a 
little wild, perhaps, but a grand old race!” 

‘‘ And this man, my uncle,” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“My dear, I have not been in Weatshire 
for thirty years. The Squire then living was 
an old man—a bachelor with two nephews, 
whom he had educated ‘and brought up. The 
young men were away. I met the old gentle- 
man once or twice. He was a fine specimen of 
anu Eoglish landowner. I can only conclude 
that the nephews I never met were your father, 
and your unknown uncle” he hesitated—“ but 
I assure you, you need have no faars for the 
fatare. Norton Court is one of the finest 
estates in Westshire, and the Squire's niece 
will be able to hold her own with anyone.” 
Raby looked thonghtfaily into the fire. 

‘*f wonder if Nurse knows ?.” 

‘* Mra. Charles. The very person. She will 
1bie to give you all particulars, and now I 

t Isave you. Mrs. Darby shall come round 

ly in the morning, and see if she oan help 

1, and of course I will send off a telegram 
to your uncle as soon as possible,” 

Tho old. Nurse, coming in, found Raby in 
her old position, staring into the fire as 
thongh she read-some story within there. 

‘My poor dear!” 

Ruby buried her head in Deborah's lap, and 
said, brokenly,— 

‘I feel so strange, Oh! Nurse, is he really 
de - ? Are you and I really alone in the 
WOrEIG ¢ * 

‘‘The master’s gone to his rest, Miss Raby,” 
eaid Nurse, whose simple mind was troubled 
with no theolovical donbts as to the after fate 
of one who had been euch a sinner as 
James Norton, “and you're left behind; but, 
my ceary, you mustn't go to give way and 
irst.”’ 

That was the strangest pang in Ruby's 
heart—the feeling she could not grieve. They 
were father and child, yet she felt not one 
grain of honest sorrow at hia death. Her 
whole life wonld be changed. She might 
regret the cold free and easy life the little 
appartement which, poor and shabby. genteel as 
it was, had yet been “ home” to her, but she 
would never regret the man who had been its 
master. He had neglected her too utterly, 
wounded her girlish heart too often for that, 

‘Lam not going to fret,” she said, gently ; 
‘bat, Deb, it is all so strange. I want to 
anderstand. Who is my Uncle John? Did 
‘vou over see him?” 

“Me ever see him!” exclaimed Deborah, 
-ndignantly. ‘ Why I was once maid to his 
mother, Miss Ruby. My husband was under. 







gamcekeeper at the Court, and when I wae left 
a widow nothing would satisfy my lady— 
she was Lady Florence Norton, your grand- 
mamma—but that I should have lessons in 
dressmaking and hairdressing, and go and 
live with her as maid. She lived ail the year 
round with her brother-in-law, the Squire, 
she and her twosons. He was mighty fond 
of her and of them too, and wouldn't hear of 
her having another house. I was twenty-five, 
Miss Raby, when I went to the Court, and I 
stayed there ten years. The twine were little 
boys when I went; they were fiae young men 
when I came away. I nursed ‘my lady in her 
last illness, and she leff- me en anauity of 
forty pounds. I might have stayed°on aa 
housekeeper, but Mrs: Fane had died not 
many weeks after the mistress, and my heart 
yearned after her motherless ohiild; so I wert 
down to the Vicarage, and there I stayed till 
Miss Vera married your paps.” 

“Then Uncle John knew: mamma?” has 
zarded Ruby, feeling sure there was something 
in the past hidden from her, and yet without 
an idea of what it could be. 

“Everyone knows everyone in a sural 
village,” said Nurse, sagely: ‘‘ Mr. John 
wasn’t so much at the Vicarage as your papa; 
He married early, you: see—not so long after 
his mother’s death—and hia wife was a very 
fine lady, and liked to live in London.’ 

“Then I have an aunt,’ said Raby, 
wonderingly, ‘and perhaps ever so many 
cousins ?”’ 

** You've no aunt; Miss Raby, unless your 
uncle's» married of late years. He was a 
widower when we left’ England, and the last 
time I heard of him he was a widower*stil!. 
He's fifty-three now; and I should say’ was a 
great ceal too old to think of another wife, 
You'll be mistress of the Court, dear, and it’s 
a@ fine old place!’’ 

“Nurse,” cried Raby; impatiently, ‘you 
are only playing with me, You know per- 
fectly well I want to hear all about Uncle 
John. Why did my father hate him so, and 
why did he warn me against him? Pepa dis- 
liked's great many “people,” added the girl 
naively, ‘‘but I never heard him say quite 
such hard things of anyoneelee."” 

** You see Miss Ruby,” said Narseslowly,as 
one weighing her words lest she should say 
too much. ‘You ses the Court’ was a ‘fine 
property; and not entailed, The old Squire 
couid have divided it between his nephews, or 
left it to a charity even, if he pleased, Maybe 
your father—who bad-been his favourite— 
was & little hart his brother should have all, 
and he be lefc ont in thes cold. Ah, my dear! 
money’s 8 bad thing; and there have been 
more quarrels over i¢ than over anything: 
else.” 

Ruby felt satisfied. Her father had loved 
money dearly. If his twin brother had 
inherited any which he considered his due, it 
was qnite enough fe account for his 
antipathy. 

‘And paps wrote to Uncle John?” 

‘* He wrote lass week, my dear, a beantifal 
letter,” said Nurse, approvingly. ‘“‘ He aaid he 
was not long for this world, and asked what 
provision his brother was willing to make for 

ou.” 

, It struck Ruby as rather a peouliar wording 
of an appeal to a*rich'relation, but ehe only 
asked ,— 

“ And the answer? 

‘* I'm bound to confess, my dear, the master 
was sorely put out when he got the answer! " 

“Tt came this afternoon ?”’ 

‘* No, dear, it came days ago. The Squire 
wrote by retcrn of post. He said he was not 
rich (which is a wilfal lie, Miss Raby), and 
could not afford to settle a fortaneon you, bat 
if you liked to come to Westshire he would 
give you a home at the Oourt until you 
married.”’ 

“He might have eaid until I died!” 
objected Ruby. ‘' 1t means jast the same thing. 
I shall never marry!” 





“That's as mey be, Miss Raby: Your 
father was much putont. He wouldn’teven 





ee 
write and thank your uncle. He ent of , 
letter to some mao in London, who man 
the estate, Is was the answer.to that cams 
this afternoon. When he'd read itthe magtey 
sent Mr. Darby for you. It was not-ill then 
I knew he'd brought‘ himself ‘to: accept his 
brother's offer. He signed hist will, Migs 
Raby, jast before you came in, and he maj, 
the Squire your guardian.” 

The long winter's night wore\away, and lat, 
ian the morning Raby woke from her lo 
troubled sleep of exhaustiom< to find Mrs, 
Darby sitting by her, an open telegram in her 
band. 

‘I could not bear to: wakeryou before, my 
dear, but it is nearly eleven}; andwe have. had 
an answer from 'yoar anole |”’ 

‘So soon?” murmured Raby, in-surprise, 

‘*He gives the doctor power! to act. for him 
in’all things, and says he hae! written to you, 
I expect you-will have the letter to-morroy, 
and then weshall kaow whem you: mast -go to 
England.” 

Raby smiled wistfully. 

‘« lused to long to go to England, and even 
now I can'’ébe sorry. I-wonderdf its wicked 
of met” 

The doctor's wife, who had taken a far 
sterner ‘view of James Norton's character than 
poor Deborah, shook her bead. 

‘*It ia only natural, dear. You have had a 
very sad, lonely life, and it is no:wonder you 
look forward to a change. I have relations in 
Westshire, Raby, and I knows visit to them 
used to be the delight of my young days. I 
have never seen the Court, but I: believe it is 
a charming place, and I expect: yon will be 
very happy theres Is Mr. John Norton 
married ?”’ 

‘* Nurse says be isa widower.” 

‘Then he is sure to be:fdndiof you,” said 
Mrs. Darby kindly: ‘‘ He will soon look on you 
as a GCaughter. Raby; Ido believe you are 
trembling!" 

** Papa said-he was a bad man;.that I mast 
never trust him,” whispered Raby. ‘ Oh, Mas. 
Darby, if he is kind to me‘can’é I believe in 
him? You don’t know what it ie:to go on 
day after day, month after month, living 
with.a person you-distrast !’’ 

‘* My dear,'’-said the lady, gently, ‘‘ remem- 
ber your father bad not seem hia brother for 
twenty years, You are not bound to think 
he may not’ bave changed forthe better in 
that time, evem if he really: deserved Captain 


Norton’s desoription.” 
She did not add that, for her'part,.ske con- 
sidered the Captain's ity as*rather a cre- 


dential to his brother's worth than other wise, 
but Raby quite uaderetood some: sach ides 
was in her-mind ; indeed, it foand:an echo in 
her own. : 

The faneral took place that day, following 
the French custom, and Mra, Darby would 
fain have removed: the: orphan; to her own 
home, but Raby: clang to thei shabby room 
where she had lived so long, 

“ It ia very kind of you, batI would rather 
stay here. We have a good deal todo.” 

That was true, Captain Norton had bad 
a brief spell of prosperity just: before his 
death. There was money enough to defray 
hia faneral, and pay all the: litsle»bills which 
came in éo promptly atthe news of hie death. 
The apartment, being let furnished by the 
week, could be given up at a very brief notice, 
and the Nortone’ i were 80 
very few that two tranks. would amply 0on- 
tain all that Raby contd call her own. 

Mrs. Charles, however, bad’a vivid remem- 
branse of the glories of Norton Court, and 
did not want her dear Miss Raby to appear 
there in the guise of a poor relation. Tere 
were a few ornaments,.a little bric.a-brac aud 
other relics of prosperous days, which if sold 
would suffice to provide the orphan with & 
simple mourning outfit. 

Mr. Darby approved this plan. He refased 
tosend in his account or receive one penny 
for his services, and he gently cautioned the 
nurse against spending sali the: money she 
received. He thought: that; aléne, among 
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strangers, & few pounds in her pocket might 
be an advantage-to Raby: es 

He never mentioned, exceptte his wife, the 
prief letter he had received: ths day: after the 
te m, ¢esiring hinr to provide for tbe 
faperal in the cheapest possible manner, and 
+o send the amount of that-and other: un- 
avoidable expenses to the Sqnire. Every line 
ofthe miseive told of alarm, and the: kindly 
Darbys wouli nos pain Raby by telling bers: 
it, only they both: felt a little money in-ber 
posket would be of more belp to her thanranr 
elaborate wardrobe, 

Nearly a week passed, and Raby was: begin 
ning: to at) not receiving her uncle's: 
promi ~Jatter, when one morning a card: waa 
prought te ber imecribed, “ Mr. 
Dyason ” 


on. 
Daborah tookatfeom her nurscling withen | 


expression of: 


“The Dyaeons: were your uncle'slawyers. 
What in the-world should he send: a lawyer! i 


honse; Ms, Dyasomhas:nay aathority to\cettle: 
; 3 you may owein Paris, and to. con- 


hevefor, dear? ’” 
Ruby roused herself. 


wWas is MA: Dysson who sent that letter—. -wayidebt 
dmet you safely as 
“Sou into the train for Norton Combe; where: 


Ywill send to meet:you. 


theletter which made my father accept his: 


brother's offer?” 
“No, dear; thas was: ftom Mr. Grey; 9 


me) but‘he must.be old by this time 1 He»wawt 


getting greyswben we left England.” 

The nurse -waeas-meuch astonished a8 Raby 
to receive. a tallji hamdbome. stranger, seem- 
ingly, no® much over thirty—a maa whose 
creyreye-inepited trust, and whbdse manner’ 
had wetrangeblending of cordialisy’ and em- 
parfavsmente 

‘+ Misa Norton!” and. he: locked inquir- 
inglyst~Baby, who bowedZin assent. “1 am 
cent by yoursanole;, Mit. Norton, of Westebire, 
to bring a lettertzomehinn; and also to confer 
with you on one or two matters.” 

Ruby thovght "the post would have been 
cheaper ; then, seeing that the gentleman 
looked at Deborah, she said, Kastily,— 

“This is my dear old nurse, who lived at 
the Court when my father was.a boy. You 
can bave nothing to.say to. me, Mr. Dyason, 
that Mrs. Charles may not hear.” 

He shook hands* with Deborah as courte- 
ously as thongh she bad been a duchess. 

“] have heard of Mrs. Charles; indeed, my 
father, who remembers her well, charged me 
if I found my mission distasteful to you, Miss 
Norton, to invoke. your nurse’s aid and 
sympathy.” 

He was so long before he spoke again that 
Raby grew neryous, 

“It you would give me the letter, please,” 
che said, anxiously, ‘‘ I think I should like to 
know the worst.”” , 

Instantly be handed. it to her, and with 
feverish eagerness. she. broke. the eeal, Mr. 
Dyason looking carefully away from. her lest 
he should seem to watch the impression it 
made on her, and the old nurse, with her eyes 
fondly fised_on-her darling, waiting. to hear 
the rich:man’s: verdict, 

Raby Norman did not know till long afier- 
wards bow hard Thomas Dyason bad resisted 
the errand forced, on .bim—how is. was only 
his father telling him he should be forced to 
co himeelf if he refused, since the elder son 
could not be spared, and it was. too. delicate 
matter to trust to a clerk. 

Only the. desire to. save. his old.father, the 
trouble and fatigue of such a journey, that 
had brought the: young mam to. agree to go. 
Even then he yielded, with: much, grambling, 
and the remark he did.not.ece why: they should 
have to doall their, clientis dirty work just 
decanse they bappened to. be his lawyers. 

And this. was lettex :— 


“Dear Nirce,— 


‘I told: your father, L was willing to. give you 
a home—plain, and, 1 hope I may add, ree- 
peotabie, though, no. doubt,. very different 
Py the gay, butterfly life you have: led in 
aris,. Though’. James. never, did .me the 


Thomas: 


° ‘and. bailiff down in West- |" 
shir, ThesDyasona live in Londen. Dear}: 





mean to ac 
stand by it. 
future I had 


life; but you 


woman, and 


? 


sob. 
It was pre 
expected: 


la 


* You are 
his agent in 


ecientiously 


“T'd rather 


rescu 


let you com 


“T shall 
cally. 
gure of it!’ 


The point of her going seemed settled, but 
her indignation: was ‘bot and strong. 
Tom Dyason looked at ber, and wondered 


what such 


another. 


suddenly. 


Of course.b 








honour to answer my letter, I am told you 


cept my offer, and I am ready to 


better mention one or two mat- 
ters; To begin with, I don't knows what you 
have been told of me, but I am aspper man, 
for'my position—very poor. I don’t'mean I'm 
I psy my way, and 
anything, but I've no money to: throw: away. 
I am willing:to:provide for you:at the. Conrt, 
and to see-that you.hayvo. sll the:mecessaries: of 


ments, Then, too, I haar your father retained 
‘Mire: Charles in hissservice, which I- consider 
@most wasteful step. She isha very one 

it 


audiamply rewarded her services, h 


© T cannetdo it!" camefrom: Raby witha 
“T cannotdo it ! 
re bat nuree; and Icam't be parted’ from, 


He. had=all a»young man’s horror’ 
of a scene; but that 
sympathy being with Raby, 
taken the letter fronvherobila’s hand; read it* 
slowly through; eadthen turned to the young 


wyer: ae 
‘«T can’t understand if, sir. 
really «poor man? Folks used to say his 
uncle had ten thousand a-year, and we heard 
Mr. Jobn came in for everthing.” 

Tom Dyason smiled. 


Mrs. Charies. 
manages the Squire's property conjointly with 


my father see cause for alarm, but the Squire 
asserts perpetually he is a poor man, and con- 


“T won't go 


Thomas Dyason looked grieved. 

“J aim very sorry to be the person to tell 
you bad news, Miss Norton, but I am afraid 
you bave no choice. Your father's will left 
you absolutely to his brother's guardianship. 
Until you come of sge the Squire has fall 
power over you.” 

Mrs. Charles, with rare good sense and the 
uneelfishness of her-affection, came to the 


e. ’ 
“You must go, my deary. It's hard on us 
both, doubly hard on me, who've no one to 
cling to, but this gentieman’s right. 
no choice in the matter. Maybe I can get a 
little cottage in the village, and your uncle 'll 


know I shall alwayelove you, dear, even if the 
sea itself were between us.” 


“He must-be unbearable. I feel quite 


hood would do in the grim old house where 
the Squire lived from one year’s end to 


« Does he live alkalone ?” demanded Raby, 


“T really don’t know,” said ‘Tom, frankly. 
“He comes up to London for theday some- 
times, to eee my father, but he never sleeps 
away from the Court, and never has for years. 


For our mutual comfort in the 


owe. no, man 


mueta‘texpect luxuries or amuse- 


my late mother 


far as London, aed see! 


“ Yours truly, 
“Joun Nonrow’” 


[have no one in the: 
cisely. what“Thomas Dyason: had? 


dit: not prevent. all his-, 
Narse; who bsd> 


Is the Squire 


not the first person it’has puzzled, 
The facts areas you say. He 
Weastshire. Neither Mr. Grey nor 


acts up to the assertion.” 
to him,” said Ruby, defiently. 
work for my bread!” 


u , 


Yon’ve 
e and see-me sometimes; and you 


bate him,” said Ruby emphati- 


a brivht, gracefal picture of girl. 


‘Does he never go out or see any- 


and I suppose his friends go to see him; but 
he doesn't give parties or balla, and the other 
festivities young ladies likes Team afraid you 
will fiad it terribly dull!” 


Raby opened her eyes. 

“J never went to a partyin my life!” 

‘Perhaps you are not‘ out?’ sa 

Thomas. 
+} Jefs echool three years ago, and I sup- 

pose I was grown up: then;’”’ eaid Ruby, 

absently; ‘but I don’t knowemything about 

‘ coming out’ "’ 

“Tam. going.to see Mr. Darby,” said. the 

young: lawyer, rising, when at length it 

occurred to-hien ho had paid-a visit of over an 

hour; ‘Do you think you can be ready to 

start. toxmorrow ?”’ 

‘* Andleave Narse ?” 

« Whas-muet be must be; Miss Raby;’’ said 

beless 


‘Deborah, fondligg ‘and the:pain won't 
.| fompurting isoff: We cam be:ready to-morrow 


niesly ifiteuits the gentleman, andl’ dirather 
go-by Calis; if it’s all one:to:him;. for: I’ve: % 
niese.at-Dover where I can-stayfor a fewaays 
till T'thinktover my plans,’ 

parted for. the Darbys, who 
their centiments:pretty freely when 

tenor of the: Squire's letter. 

| The man. must bers brate;” said the 


dostor:. 

‘“] gaid as mach to my father,’ confessed 
yousg:Dyacon. ‘ He told me euch opinions 
Were: Not that he approves: 
of nire's condnet; but he has been thie: 
legaledwiser of the Nortons for years, and’he 
doesnitelike to hear his clients blamed; be+ 
sides, beshas-a great partiality for the present 
master ofithe Court. He always says hei is 
so much: te be pitied. I own I never could 
understand why.” 

“Nor I,” said the doctor, drily. ‘From 
all appearance, I should put John Norton 
down ag that most deapicable of the human 
epecies—e@ miser.” 

Mr. Thomas neither confirmed nor contra. 
dicted this opinion. He only said, thought- 
fally,— 

“T don't like him. I never did; but, after 
alJ, I don’t think he wonld ‘be unkind to his 
niece. It seems to mea face like hers must 
soften all hearts.” 

« Fler father told her on his death-bed her 
face was her fortune,” said the doctor. “TI 
think the best fate for Roby would be to 
marry some good fellow, who would never 
think the less of her because her father was & 
gcapegrace.” 

“She is very beautifal!” 

“And the strangest mixture of child and 
woman,” said Mrs, Darby. ‘In some things 
I believe Raby knows a gress deal more than 
I do, but in others she ig a8 innocent a8 & 
child, It is perfectly wonderful to me when 
I remember the quesr acquaintances the 
Captain used to indulge in,” 

“She never knew half of them,"’ said the 
dostor, “ That old nurse. has been very care- 
fal of her. Ruby id nineteen-and-a-half, but 
she is ad ignorant: as & child of: flirtations 
and intrigue.” 

Mr. Dyason felt relieved at the words. 
Somehow he did not like to think of ‘his 
temporary ward as & coquette or skilled 
enchantress. She was very, very pretty, and 
he pitied her—that was all—he told himself. 

Bo it waa all settled, Nurse sparéd no 
trouble in her preparations, and the following 
evening she and her young lady left the 
apartment in the Place Rocroi, and travelled 
to Calais under Mr. Dyason’s escort. 

He was very thoughtfal not to intrade on 
their last ours together. He; himeelf, 
travelled in a smoking-carriage, and with a 
handsome silver key to the guard secured 
their privacy. As eoon a8 they got on board 
they both went below, and he paced up and 
down the deck; wondering & little what he 
should do with his charge when her old friend 
had lefs her. 


exchanged few confidences on the journey; 





e bas servantsand that sort of thing, 


their hearts were almost too fall. Debor 


Afser all the girl and her second mother - 
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[‘‘ MY DEAB,”” MB. DARBY SAID, ‘“‘ YOU MUST NOT ATTACH TOO MUCH IMPORTANCE TO YOUR POOR FATHER'S LAST woRDs!”’) 


gave Rab; a little card, with her niece's ad- 
dress written on if. 

‘** Thongh I hope to be in Westshire almost 
as socn as you, write to me,deary. Norton | 
Combe is my native village, and it will be 
hard if I cannot find some little cottage there 
to end my days in.” 

‘* Nurse,” said Raby, with dewy eyes, ‘ we 
are going to be parted. Before you leave me 
tell L: just one thing. Is my uncle a bad 
man ” 

A simple question surely—one which asked 
of most people could be answered by a simple 
yes or no; yet Deborah, though a plain. 
spoken, straightforward woman, hesitated 
strangely over her reply. 

It came at last with a strangled sob. 

“I don’t know, my deary. It’s twen 
years and more since I left England, and, 
remember, even when I lived at the Vicarage, 
I never saw much of him. He was not like 
your father, who had always a pleasant smile 
for everyone. Mr. John was old and grave 
beyond his years. I never took to him, but 
for all that I daren’t tell you he was a bad 
man. He was very good to his wife, folks 
said, though it was no love-match.”’ 

Raby felt more and more perplexed. 

“ But you don’t like him?” 

‘* Maybe I don’t, Miss ey but remember 
your mother was the light of my eyes, and I 
loved the Captain for her sake. Is it in 
nature I should favour the man who was rich 
while they were poor? But the past is past, 
Miss Raby; and so Squire Jobn deals well 
and generously by you I’m ready enough to 
like him,” 


It was over at last. The final good-bye bad 
been said, and Ruby was in the train speed. 
ing away to London, Mr. Dyason opposite, 
watching with an air of interest her pleased 
curiosity at all she saw. 

“And this is really your first visit te 


pa Miss Norton? It is hard to realise 
i Rad 





li Why ? ” 


“ Because you have a perfectly English face, 
and you speak without the least accent, and 
—don't laugh at me, please—but you are not 
like a French girl.” 

“I wish Deborah could hear you. That 
has been her pet bugbear all these years—the 
fear that I should grow up like a French gir). 
Mr. Dyason, how long will it take to get to 
Norton Combe?” 

‘* We are not going there to-day. I have 
my mother’s orders to take you to her 
in Bedford-square. She says you would 
be far too tired if you travelled to-night to 
Westshire. She and your grandmother were 
schoolfellows, though Lady Florence was 
much the elder of the two. My mother is 
nearly seventy, but she is hale and hearty 
still, and it will give her the greatest pleasure 
in the world to weloome you even for a few 
hours. You must know, Miss Norton, there 
is a strong bond between our family and 
yours. My father and the late Squire were 
boys together. My mother was married from 
Norton Court. The tie is such a strong one 
that had your unole only told him of the sad 
event in time, my father would have insisted 
on going to Paris to attend the Captain's 
faneral.’ 

It was still early in the forenoon when they 
reached Bedford-equare. Thomasonly stayed 
to introduce Ruby to a sweet, white-baired 
old lady, who stood in the hall to welcome 
them, and then hurried off to the office, where 
his elder brother, the real head of the firm, 
was a much stricter martinet than ever the 
kind old father had been. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs Dyason, gently, when 
she had removed Raby’s wraps with her own 
hands, and led her to the dining-room, where 
& late breakfast awaited her, “You are very 
like your mother. I could almost fancy Vera 
Fane had come back to us!” 

** Did you know my mother?” 


“I knew her well. The Vicar and my 
husband were old friends. We wanted Vera 


' to come to us on her father's death, litile 
thinking of all that was to happen.” ‘ 

“IT can only just remember her,” said 
Ruby, sadly ; ‘and yet, tiny child as I was, 1 
seemed to kndw she was unhappy. Since I 
have been grown up just the faint recollection 
I have of her always made me indignant with 
my father,” ; 

‘Yet he loved her!” 

“ He loved no one but himself,”’ said Ruby, 
impetuously. “Dear Mrs. Dyason, don't 
think me wicked, it is quite true!” 

“‘ Bat you should not say it, dear!” 

“That is what Deborah used to tell me. 
She seemed to think he might do anything 
because he was a gentleman and a Norton. 
She said the Nortons were all a little wild.” 

Mrs. Dyason tried to hide a smile. 

“ At any rate, she was more forbearing than 
you, Ruby. She is a faithfal, loyal-hearted 
creature.” 

“I never was forbearing,” said Raby, 
frankly. “Don’t you think, Mrs, Dyason, 
women are as as men, and as much 
right to be happy?” 2 

“* My dear child, I never thought about it. 
My husband and my sons have made my 


life very bright. It never came into my head 
to ask myself whether they or I had the best 
right to happiness !”” 


‘‘You don’t understand,” said veer 
gravely. * Perhaps you have only had to do 
with good men. h is fond of me; but 
she always seemed to think my father had 
a right to do just what he pleased becaure 
he was a man. Her idea was men might 
do anything, and women must submit.” 
“You do not look to me a submissive 
creature, Ruby.” > 
“I am not,” said Ruby, stountly. “! 
think I am as good as a man, and that . 
have as much right to be comfortable. - 
my life it has been dinned into me that . 
ought to have been a boy, just as thorg? 
girls were quite inferior, worthless creature. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE REED AND THE ROCK. 


CHAPTER I. 


A youne gir], radiant in white silk and pearls, 
stands in an oriel window, chatting in a 
desultory fashion to a man of come five-and- 
twenty years—a man who is noticeable 
amongst his fellows, despite the fact that he 
barely attains the medium height. Broad 
shouldered and muscular, with a bhandeome, 
somewhat sallow face, keen brown eyes, and 
firm set mouth, he cannot be passed with a 
casual glance. There is pride—intense pride 
too—and great intellect visible in the face; 
and mouth and chin are alike expressive of 
power and determination. But just now he is 
smiling—and the smile is pleasant to see. 

“I think, Miss Floyd, you called some magi- 
cal power to your assistance; your ball is 
such an unqualified success.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Glyn; but you know I 
had Rex to suggest and advise; he isa host in 
bimeelf,”” 

The smile diesaway as Hugo Glyn answere,— 

‘He should feel flattered, and doubtless is ; 

owever that may be, he is quite in his 
element, I never knew so thoroughly happy 
& fellow as he,” 

The girl’s eyes brighten as she listens and 
turns her gaze upon the brilliant scene ; it is 
not hard to find the one she seeks. He towers 
above every other man present, standing, as 
he is won't to assert, “‘ six feet two in his stock- 
ings,” and broad in proportion. Hope Floyd 
18 very proud of her handsome, débonnair lover, 
with his royal ways and presence ; and would 
be highly indignant should one hint at a 
Certain weakness of purpose, a certain insta- 
bility of character, which must always pre- 
vent him achieving any great weight. 

The man beside her stirs uneasily, then 
says in his ordinary, quiet way,— 
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{A TERBIBLE DISCOVERY !} 


‘* Asa rule, balls are not in my line, but I 
am glad I accepted for this. It has been such 
an enjoyable thing to witness your pleasure.” 

‘I'm afraid I have shown my happiness a 
trifle too plainly,” Hopeanswers. ‘ But I am 
literally brimming over with it. Every one 
has been so kind—and I am such a lucky 
girl—young, rich, beloved.”’ 

“And beautiful,” adds Hugo gravely ; the 
hot blood flushes the fair face. 

“Thank you, Mr. Glyn. I am almost 
tempted to believe yon—and—and—I know it 
sounds horribly vain, but sometimes I bave 
thought. I am not quite—quite ordinary 
looking.” 

He laughs outright at the riive confession, 
then says gently,— 

‘‘May this hour be the least good of all 
your life.” 

A gy voice breaks in. 

i y aren’t you two dancing?” and a 
boy of fourteen pirouettes before them. 

** Why aren’t you in bed? "’ questions Hugo, 
langnidly, ‘‘and little boys should be seen 
and not heard, Mies Floyd. I'm afraid this 
child is already beyond control.” 

‘* Oh, this isa day of license, and as a birth- 
day comes but once a year, Bertie is making 
the most of it.” 

‘Isn't she getting on in years, Mr. Glyn? 
Nineteen to-day, naughty nineteen |" 

** Take care! take care! young man, I can’t 
have my property decried,» and Rex Dunbar 
forcibly lifts the boy from his feet. 

** Put me down, Goliath, if is unfair to take 
advantage of a little chap like me; but you 
big fellows are always cowards |" 

‘* What shall Ido to him, Hope? Show him 
the mercy he doesn’t deserve ?"’ 

Bertie adroitly twists himself from the 
other's hold. 

“ Bah! You'renot so strong as you think, 
though you are so absurdly tall. 


‘Tt is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be.’” 
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“ You hear that, Glyn?” asks Rex laughing, 
‘What a consolation it must be to you. 

Hugo laughs drily, 

“Is isn't new, at least acme dcezen well- 
meaning folks have cffered it before, Scme 
have told mein corfidence that Napoleon was 
a little man, but that fact doesn’tadd an inch 
to my stature.” 

“ Poor fellow, it is a shame to touch such & 
raw wound 50 rougbly. Come, Hope, this is 
our waltz,” and as he leads the girl away 
many eyes follow them admiringly, enviously. 

Bertie turns to Hugo. ‘‘ Dcesn’t Hope look 
jolly? But it wouldn’t do to tell her s0 ; it 
makes girls so conceited.” Bot Hugo is not 
listening. The handsome fece is a trifle stern, 
the eyes a thought barder, as he slowly moves 
away. Oh |/it is hard, it is hard! to stand by 
whilst Rex gathers the flower he had dared to 
hope might be his, to follow in his triumphal 
wake, and smile as though the prize he has won 
isof no valuetoany other. ‘‘ Hecannot love her, 
as I do,” the young man thinks bitterly ; ‘‘ he 
does not understand her. He will make her 
miecerable.’”’ Then, with a sudden sense of 
self-disgust and scorn, he plunges into the 
whirling throng, and so fora while is lost to 
Bertie’s sight. The music and dancing go on, 
and whatever Hugo thinks or feels he gives 
no sign. One young girl tells her partner she 
had no idea Mr. Glyn could be so entertaining 
“I used to think him so unsociable.” 

“I believe he is as a rule,” the young man 
answers. ‘Small talk is not in his line; he 
worships intellect, Pity he is so small.” 

‘And yet he impresses one as being larger 
than he is. I think it is something in his 
carriage. At all events, there is no man present 

who bears himself with such dignity. He looks 
like one having authority.” 

“‘ He isa lucky fellow, a large unencumbered 
estate and no relatives.” 

‘* And you think the latter a cause for con- 
geatulation?” laughing. ‘‘ On the contrary, I 
quite commiserate his extreme lonelines . 
ought to marry.” 
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«I don't think he is a marrying man. Shall 
we £0 into theconservatories, it is so hot here? 
Don't yon think Floyd looks harassed ?” 

* Yes, 1 heard yesterday he has been - 
lating ratber rashly. I do trust, fore Hope's: 
sake, he will be successfaly. Rex can’t 
afford to marry a pcorgirl,” audithsy pass 
outof the crowded.ball:room,. where Hope is 
playing the partcof hostess: with admirable 
grmee and ease, 

Hego Glynis amongetthecfirst: todeawe. Ag 
hesbakes hands with his hast, he clancesdwenty 
at the worn face, then says; ‘‘ Youamerover- 
doing it, and sheulditakea rest2” 

‘Ob, I anv all. right—only arttifle worried. 
Ongcor twos ~ofmine havexturned 
outibadly (chisimeonfidence).. ltismotem.un:- 
common thing*om:’Change, bat: I’ hopa to» 
recoup my lossesebefore two da&ysare gomm. 
Gootsnight.” 


‘‘ Bofore anothembinthday you will beléaving: 
me,” hecayse trifls eadly. ‘“Batd shall nom 
be far awnys Oaly to.night Rex wastalking off 
visiting ‘ The-Hollies,’ amd then Lishouldsber 
within an easy walk-of you. 





** Things will not be the same; bukit ise as 
shame to cast a shadow over your brightness? | 
Go to bei, my girl, it is getting late,” so 
with a kies and a blessing he dismisses her. 

He himself cannot sleep, being weighed down 
by many anxieties, but not even Hope, his 
Carling, guesees that all is.not well with him. 
Why should he worry her needlessly? Just 
one lucky stroke will remedy all .the evil, and 
then he will exercise mote care in the.fature. 
His children. shall never feel the sting of 
poverty, and thinking thus, he toeses restlessly 
toand fre upon his bsd until, the faint streak 
of light in the east broadens aud. brightens 
into perfect day. 

Hope. sees very little.of her.father. through- 
ont the:cay, aud. whem they. mect he,is so 
cheerfal , that.she, hardly notices. his worn | 
look and-reatlasa eyes. Bat: Hugo, meeting 
him, is strack by his.pallor and evident uc 
easiness, 

‘* Cam Lhelp you?” he says, quietly. 

‘No, although I am. gratefal- to you for 
your generosity. To-morrow: I shall either | 
need no help or bo beyond it. Iam not with- 
out. hope.’’ 

‘*Yon may drawon me for-any amount,” 
with sudden. and vnusoad. bashfulness. 

Mr. Fioyd looks:keenly at him. 

“ What have I:done to wia such goedness?”’ 

‘‘May I not have some remnant of:philan- 
thropy ?’ aske Hago, laughing. ‘‘I am not 
yet beycnd.all human weaknesges.” 

‘Yon area good feliow, and I. wish..there 
were more like. you. Bat. I cannot take 
advantage of your generosity. If I have 
speculated madly—well, lam rnined. Butit 
you see Hops to-day, les her learn nothing 
from you—there is no need to barass her;” 

‘* I will remember, although I -hardly know 
if it ig wise, to keep herin ignorance. She is 
not.a weak. character, and her Jove for you 
would sustain her and teachyher how to help 
and comfort you,’ 

“She shall hava no hour's sorrow that/I 


can avert,’ steadily; and so the men paxty | 


and Mr. Floyd goes to town to learn tho.latest 
intelligence concerning stocks and shares,;and 
the latest ia not reassuring. He hardly knows 
how. he bears himself throughout the weary 
hours, how he contrives to play his. part. 
Bat the day end at last, and night, which 





| epeaplénging yet fearing:to learn the contents 


| with celf-rcorm and anger. 


: bear 


brings no rest to him, comes with its silence 
and solitude. 

In the morning Hope invades his- own 
particular room. She is dressed for riding, 
and as he looks om her bright, lovely face the 
man's heart well-nigh. fails bim, thinking of 
the shadow whi sorsoon may dim her 
radiant beauty. — 

The girl windean arm‘about his neck. 


‘You are ill, déarest papa ?”’ 

“It is nothing: buts slight indi a4 
he answers, caressing herfa 
‘*) bave been very busyot Jate’” 
_ “ You must have more:help; or better still), 
give up this. dreadfal and make me: 


happy by staying at home with mee” 


my nams to bs remembered as stainless, My 
dear cnes, good-bye. Heaven bless and keep 
you. Heaven comfort you in your affliction,” 

In the same: ical way he reads what 
he has written, them folding. the paper ang 
addressing. it. to. Hope; he rises and crosses 
theroom. Unlocking small medicine chest, 
he takes. ont a. phial containing a colourless 
lignid. His hand shakes:a-moment and his 


face moreashen; this step he 
contemplates: isso» terrible), eo. irrevocable, 
and then ‘all his: courage; he pours 


pone ae drop by drop into a gimas;and with 
st prayer for pardcn, one last loving 
Shught for his children, slowly amd deliber. 
avelge drinks it. A little later the: servants 





life.o olsnce would’ rot enit: mes 
Hope,” smiliigefaintly. ‘I was made fa 
‘worke”” 
* “Yés; but ‘All work and no play mak 
I shall stay with you 
content with Bertie’s com 


brings*in~ a numberof: ‘or 

Mr: Fidyd: seized: upomethe. r 
seemssing no: hurry:toopen it; for he stands: 
before-aa window looking-out with unsesing. 
of the orange envelope. 

“ What an arrant coward Iam!” he says, 
“TI must do it 
sooner or later, and why not now?” So saying 
he tears open the envelope and reads the 
short, plain message. 

Then a great and,awfal horror convalses 
his. features, and. trembling like one smitten 
with some sore disease, he ainks into a chair 
and, covers his face with his hands—for. he 
has read. ruin and desolation in those few 
words. 

In this hour of supreme agony it is not of 
himself he thinks, bné his children—his 


bonny Hopes, for whose sake he has toiled | 


early and late; his boy who even now dreamed 
delightedly of going to Eton. How will they 
poverty? Tor himself he would not be 
afraid. He remembered the days when he 
was a poor man, fighting his way up against 
awfal odds, and bearing all hardships withan 
obstinate courage nothing couid suddae. Bat 
hia love for his.children makes a coward of 
him now. How can he face them and sec 
fear and condemnation in their-young eyes? 

‘Great heavens!” he cries, ‘'1 cannot 
hear it and live! 
find friends amongst those I have befriended. 
I am best out.of the way. There is no place 
for the self-ruined man,”’ 


Then terrible thoughts come to him, grow- | 


ing more and more into a fixed resolve,. until 
in a strange, methodical way, ho draws out 
writing materials, and with a-steady hand 
pens his last words. 

‘* My dear ones, I have ruined you utterly 


















| news?!” 


' 


If I were.dead they would 


are alarmed by the sound of a heavy: fall, 


4 aud. rusbiog in find him stretchedprone. upon 


thineboor; stiff and rigid. 
~ Obendtives for a doctor, knowing all the 
} Nes Sg and the otters gather 
ogethierimea frightenedigroup, wendering who 
all tel Miss Hopesbe sad. neway, eae what 
prsewoe is oxttieen sth Tien: anothsr 
negests communicatingy with Hitgoy. and: the 
‘butler, glad to. shift a terrible dusyiffom his 
owmelonlders, at once acts upomthe: sugges. 


H F. : almost as-scomas: the dootor, 
it to telthiaeAlgernon 
dead—beyomd-all humam prayers and 


Tities ia*terriblo,’” thes yousige man says. 
‘“Twish- angrother hadibeemobesen for the 
task: U y soul, [i démisikmew how to 
gaoet Mise-dMloyd: Whers@she?” 
_ “Qbteriding; sir, with Mr. Danbar; poor 
young lady; she set.out in such high spirits. 
I'm afraid to-think how she'll take the news.” 
Heagorpaces-to and fro, to and fro, wondering 
in what fashion he shall convey the calamity 
to her, wondering if she will read the worst 
in his face, before he can speak, and when the 
little party appears in sight, he is strongly 
tempted to evade meeting it. Bat he isa 
brave man; then, too, he loves Hope, so he 
goes out into the hall where Bertie accosts 
him in a high, merry voice, and Hope looks a 





| trifle surprised at bis eppearance: there. 
| 


‘Where is papa?” she asks, ‘have you 
not found him im?” 

“He is in, but you cannot go to him just 
|now, Miss Floyd. Dunbar, can you give me 
| a few-miantes private conversation?" 
| Somethiog.in his manner alarms the girl. 
“ You know something about papa that you 
| will not tell ne! Is he ill, cr has-he had bad 
“ Daar friend, do. not sgisate -yoursel!—he 
| —he ia ill,” 

“Then my place.is beside him,” and she 

turns to leave them hurriedly. 

| ‘For Heaven‘s.eake stop her!” whispers 
| Hago, ‘he is dead!” but» before Rex can 
‘grasp the awfal fact, Hops has darted 
| towards her father’s room, and-her hand is ou 
‘the door. It is: Hago who. catches and holds 
her foroibly. ‘ 
| « Not yet, not-yet, Hope, wait a little until 
| youare calmer. Ob, you poor child, you poor 
| child! How can I tell you wil?” 

‘‘ I know;’’ she, cries wildly, ‘I know he 
is dead. Oh, my father, oh, my father! 
‘and tearing herself away from him, enters the 
silent room, oze glance tells her all, There 1s 
the half empty phial, a faint, peculiar odour 
' fills the room, and with at inarticulate ory 


in ae vain — to wage ag teeny T can, sho runs forward, and falling: on the sr 
no longer endure my lifes Itis best for you man’s. breast. moans out pijeous, passions 
that I should end i here, and now I pray you | words, 
to think as little. harshly. as. you can of the | 
father who loved you to yenr undoing, and his 
own. You, my. dear daughter, will find;a | 
comforter in Rex Danbar. Let him marry : 
ou as soon as convenience allows; and, my; Irisall over now, the last. sad. rites have 
y, for your sister's sake be brave. I leave beenperformed,and the mourners are gathered 
you to the care of my sister, Sabina. Thompson, | together in the large drawing-room, : 
We have not met for many years, but she’ ‘There is no will to read, no instructions 
will be good to you for my eake. I believe | with regard to Hope and Bertie, save that the 
there is enough left to satiefy woe! creditors— ‘latter shall go. with. his.auns to her distant 
tbat is if the house. and land fetch’ a fair home. P 
price—keep nothing: back,.for I would like| The orphans sit. side by side, Hope clasping 
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the boy’s hand feat-withia her own ; st a little 
distance from her, looking moody and uneasy, 
is Rex Danbar; byanopen window sits Hago, 


pat the most prominent seats arsozcupied by | 


Mr. and Mrs. Thompson. 


The. former isn. pettifogging: lawyer, and | 


when she married bim Sabina Floyd esteemed 


herself fortanate; buat as her brother rose | 


from step to step up ‘the social ladder, she 
grew discontented, and envious of his .saccess, 
” She is not at allgorry to be able-topatronice 
her niece, and: dees so in such an obvicus 
fashion, that Hagoimtempted to take-up the 
cudgala in Hope's defence. 

“ Well,” Mrs Taompson is: saying; ‘*my 
time is very precious; aud I; cannot afford: to 
waste any more of it, so I proposesthat we get 
to business and settle matters at once. We 
must return to Sterndale to-morrow.’ 


“ Yos, indeed; and» before we go» we are: 
anxioas to hear what: Mr, Danbar intends 


doing. Of course, Hope; we areowillingyto re- 
ceive you: at Storndale: until the : wedding 
takes place, provided that is shortly." 

Hope glances deprecatingly at Rex, who 
flashes, aud will not meet the glances of those 
sweet, sad eyes, 

“ You must understand,” he eays, ‘that I 
am not by any:means a rich mam, and, as I 
have already exceeded my half: yearby allow- 
ance, our marriage must be delayed for a:short 
while, Bat L prefer discussing these: matters 
alone with Hops.” 

Mr. Thompson regards him.keenly, 

* Lhope, sits’ with a queer assumption of 
dignity, ‘1 hope you don’t intend withdraw- 
ing from your engagement simply beeanse of 
my niece's altered circumstances.”’ 

“I decline: to answer such unwarranted 
speeches. Hopeshall acquaint you with the 
resulé of our interview.” 

Hago says nothing, but silently watches the 
faces before him, witha growing scorn upon 
his own. 


‘‘ Well, of course, we can do nothing until | 
Mr. Danbar. decides, but I mast say, Hope, | 
your lover does not seem very eager to lose | 
| situated; Icannotdo what.I wonld. Hope, | 


his freedom. Now, if:yon please, James, we 
will spesk of _Bertie—he goes-with us.” 


“Yes; I cam-doubtiess find him work in the: 


office; of course, I shall not maintain him in 
idieness——’’ 

“Uncle,” Hope begins, in a. trembling way, 
“Unele, spare Bertie to me a: little: while, 
natil we have» got used.to the idea of parting: 
perhaps we shallchave no need to part,’’ and 
éhe holds the-boy's band firmer yet. 

“Nousense; if a thing is to be done let: it 
be done at once; and surely you would not go 
against your father’s expressed wish,” 

* Bertie isee young) unele, andthe change 
you propose for him is so great——”’ 

“ Beggars mustimot be:choosers,’ her aunt 
breaks in; ‘‘and Bertie should be. gratefal 
that your uncle shows him-so mnoh. kindnese, 
Doubtless he has: been bred:to' extravagant 
ideas, but he must learn to ferget them.”’ 

Then Hugo speaks for the-first time, — 

_' Let the boy. stay with: me: awhile; until 
ths firat bitterness of the change has. passed.” 

“Thank you, sit, bathe must come at once 
or not-at all.”’ 

“Hops! Hope!” the boy cries, with a .sud- 
den sob, ‘don't send me away; let.melive 
with you and Rex. I.don't-sarehow poorly I 
- dressed and fed, but {i can't, I won't leave 
_' Hash, hush, dear! Be patient.a little,” 
the poor gitk answers, with: quivering lips, 
‘If you go it will be.only for a short time. 
When—when I have a home of my own, you 
shall share it,” 
_ ‘‘ Dottbtless, Master Fiopd considera anyplace 
in my home; a stookin Mr. Taompeon’s office, 
very unacceptable, bas lam: afraid» be wil be 
compelled: to accompany: ur, there being no 

er home.open to him.” 

‘Pardon, you forget that I shall be glad to 
receive Bertie at once, and for an indefinite 


time,” . 
becoming to you; 


‘ Your:kindness is very 
Mr. Glyn; bat I fancy I know what is beatfor 





| not think me unmaidenly; but—but.you res 
what sort of people.my relatives are, and how 
| they will insist upon’ some definite arrange- 





Ay, but he loves himgelf more dearly, as she 
is yet to learn, poor child. 

‘*Gonld you not go:ta Storndalefor a, little 
while?’ hurriedly ; I know it would nct be 
comfortable—but—but-—”’ 

** I could bear it for Bertie’s sake; and oh! 
Rex, you willleave.me long;to cat the bread of 
charity. Icannot obey you in this one thing 
—if—if—we are to wait years before you can 
bring me home, I will at once seek some way 
to support myself,” 

It seemed so utterly ernel to bim that this 
young and delicately-nuréured. girl should go 
out to wage a weary fight to the world; and 
for the life of him, he cannot tell. her the cruel 
truth, Sbewiil hear it soon.enough, and from 
other lips than his, 

So he esys, ‘It shall not be long, Hope. 
Cannotyou trust.me?”’ aud wonders meanwhile 
what his people will say when. they learn. the 
engegoment still exists. 

‘Of. course,” he says, after a. pause, ‘we 
cannot hepe to rent “The Hollies.” now; 
when we begin life. together it. must be-on # 
very modest soale. I don’t know how you will 
like practising economy.’’ 

**] sbell like it—if, indeed, you are not 
afraid,” Hope says in a brighter tone;.“‘ and I 
won't murmur as. going to Storndale, when 
yon have promised to follow me soon. Very 
possibly, too, I may be. useful to. Aunt 
Sabina,”’ 

‘* Don't let her transform you inte a dradge. 
She is a hard, valgar, old woman, and I hateto 
think you must.accept her hoegitality; but 
there is no help fer us |" 

Then he draws: her down beside him, and 
talks euch lover's nonsense.as.brivgs the flush 
to her pale young face, the light toher heavy 
eyes ; and both start guiltily when the gong 
sounds, 

Hugo giaaces keenly from one to the other 
as they enter the dining.room ; bus their faces 
tell him nothing. 


the boy, and as: he is my ward (by his father’s 
wish), I shall certainly claim my righta. You 
will please be ready to startat 10.30.to.morrow, 
Bertie.” 

The boy scowls. sullenly, and. makes no 
reply, but Hope. answers for him,— 

* If he must yo; uacle, he shall. not keep you 
waiting; ’’ then to Bertie, “It is our father’s 
wish, dear; do. not’ oppose:it; and try—oh, 
try—te believe all:is- for the beat.’’ 

She breaks down there, incapable of farther 
speech, and Mra, Thompson shaking out her 
stiff black ckirts, rises, 

“ Come; James, we: will leave these young 
peoplerto settle matters, together; perhaps, 
Mr. Glyn, you willstay with.as,. Wedine at 
six, and shail dispense with all,ceremony.’’ 

Hugo is tempted’to decline, but his anxiety 
with regand to: Hope; induces him to remain ; 
so he eaunters into the gardens, there to await 
the summons‘to dinner, and Hope finds herseli 
alone with her lover. 

As he does not attempt to approach her, she 
goes to him» with new-born: timidity in her 
manner, and says, with an appealing glance,— 

“ Won't you speak to me, Rex?” 

‘“* What can I. say?" he: questions. miser- 
ably, taking. one-little slender hand. in his, 
‘‘Upon my word, Hope, these. recent: terrible 
events have quite bewildered me.”’ 

“[ know, I know; but unfortunately I 
realise them: too. keenly. Rex, dear Rex, do 


ment being made. O4! forgive: me! forgive 
me! but what is to become of me? ”’ 

The handsome face is flushed with confusion 
and anger that fate should bé so hard: with 
him, and Hope notices; with a chill of fear, he 
does not offer to draw her close, or use any of 
those. caressing phrases common to him in his 
intercourse with her, 

‘* How I envy Glyn; if only I stood in his 
shoes we would be married without delay,and; Mrs, Thompson, howeyex, has no delicacy; 
langh at your people’s claim to Bertie. As it}and asks with some asperity, ‘ Well, what 
is—as it is—you know how misersbly I am arrangements have you made ?”’ 

Rex answers glibly, ‘I must ask you. to re- 
csive Hope fora few weeks. until I have settled 
everything here, then I will come down to 
| Storndale and. carry her off." 

** T trust that will not be long, as I do not 
approve of young girls living in, idleness,’ and 
having planted another sting in hex niece’s 
heart, she seata herself composedly at the head: 
of the-table, and does the. honours. in) a . stiff, 
ungracious. way, which angurs -ilk for: Hope's 
fature comfort. it is a. silent and, uncomfort- 
abla meal; but it ends. at. lact, and, Hugo, 
; excusing himeelf on the plea.of business, takes 

“No,” Hope says, sadly, “ alshongh hither- | his leave, accompanied by Rex. 
to Ihave been a: welcome-guest, despite her} ‘' You will want time for your, packing, 
ailments. Do you think, Rex; I am quite! Hope,” her sunt has grid, “ so thatiyon had 
blind to the change in»my friends? 1 am | best diamiss Mr. Dunbar until the, morning. 
learning very quickly that-I was lovedinot for | We shall expsct you to breakfast, cir, as Mr. 
myself, but for my fancied: possessions! ” Thompson will wish for a little private con- 

‘Don’t, Hope; you make.things harder for ; versation with you.”’ 
me» by your: suspicions. Perhaps you will} As: they leave the grounds behind them 
accuse me next of mercenary motives. Aas for) Hugo taurus suddenly to his companion, 
my: mother, she is really.ill.. Bot I havebeen; ‘‘ Dunbar, you fally intend. te go through 
thinking, perhaps Clarice Page wiil take you with: this engagement, despite the opposition 
in for a short time.” of your people?” 

‘*T have asked, and been denied |” bitterly. | “ Of conrse: I dot” shortly; ‘‘but things 
“ Alshongh Olarice was my dearest friend ; the H are.denced unploasaaifor me,all ronad; and 
houses fall of visitors, there ia no, room for as my income baxely suffices-for myself, Iam 
me; end then followed the usnal. -polite at a loss.to know-how two will exist upon it. 
regrets. Oh, Kex! Oh, Rex! I amvallsdone | What a blind fool Fioya was. to.epeeniate aa 
in the world-caverfor you. I think my heartis hedid!” 
breaking! ’ “ And what a clever fellow. he would have 

And as her composure suddenly gives way, | been bad his speculations succeeded !'’ sneers 
and she clings to him like a child im: her’ Hago; “ or if. only he had.been satisfied with 
despsir'and desolation, he. catches her close, | the excellent settlements made. upon his 
and kisses hermadly; knowiog that after this, deughter!” 
hoor they will never stand together thus, that; ‘‘Don't adopt that tone, Glyn, You can't 
she will never believe in his love or loyalty guesswhata fixI amin. Why, I slreadyam 
agai ® | in.dedt to the: tune of five thousand, and how 
“Qom-|the deuce I am to clear myeelf I, cannot 





I am afraid our marriage must be posi- 
poned.” 

If she experienced a thrill of disappointment 
she hid it bravely. 

‘‘You know best; and—and poverty is so 
new to me I hardjy- understand yet ull that it 
entails: What do you advise? Shall I try} 
for a sitnation as governess or companion? ”’ 

The hot blash of shame.rashes to his face. 

** Ia there no place where:you can stay until 
—until we can see our way clearly ? My mother 
is not well enough to entertain.” 





gain. 

* Comfort ng 8 — —— wildly. = t i 

fort my darli am mad with my | imagine.” 

eon va ” os Just a moment Hugo doss. battle with him- 
“ Sweetheart! Sweetheart! I hayeno com. self. It is hard to help another to win the 

fort to give. I am the wretchedestof men, and ; woman he-covets for hiawelf; bat the victory 


yet Heaven knows I love you!”’ j Won. he taras to Rex, — 
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“Tf five thousand will free you, it is yours 
nnconditionally ; or, if more is needed, say 80. 
I cannot face the idea of that poor girl's life at 
Storndale.”’ 

“You're a brick, Glyn; but I dare not 
accept your offer. I could never repay you. 
Many thanks; but I must find or make a way 
out of my Cifficulties for myself.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Hore has been settled at Storndale just 
a month. and her life there has not been among 
roses. Mrs. Thompson has no idea of support- 
ing her without some very satisfactory return, 
and finding Hope is a genius with her needle, 
employs her to decorate the house with speci- 
meas of elaborate work, gives her old garments 
to re-make, appoints her to perform little 
menial services from sunrise to sunset, all the 
while regaling her with stories of her own be- 
nevolence, and expatiating on Hope's good 
fortune in possessing such worthy and generous 
relatives. Bertie too, is a source, of great 
trouble, many and bitéer are his complaints 
anent his hard lot, many (and well-deserved) 
his uncle’s reproaches. It is vain for Hope to 
plead and expostulate, the boy’s selfishness is 
beyond pleadings and reasonings—and he 
deliberately plans how bestto annoy the lawyer 


. and his wife, 


Then, too, Rex writes most unsatisfactory 
letters at rare intervals, and but for her pride 
Hope would break utterly down. 

Early one September morning, as she sits 
alone engaged in some intricate needlework, 
a visitor arrives, who is closeted some time 
with Mrs. Thompson, and the girl is wonder. 
ing who this early caller may be, when her 
aunt joins her. 

‘** Hope, put up your work and go to the best 
parlour.” 

“* Has he come?” the girl questions, rising 
flashed and trembling. 

“Ifyou mean that fellow Dunbar, no? It 





| 


H 


| 


there is not one luyal to me in my poverty and 
loneliness," 

‘* Hope, you wrong me.” 

“Dol? LIhardly know. You see—you see 
I esteemed myself—favoured of the gods, loved 
not for what I could give or do, but for my- 
self—and—and oh, Heaven! I learn I am less 
than nothing to any of my so-called friende,” 
and suddenly sinking into a chair she hides 
her face with her hands, but cannot —— 

He crosses to her, and lays his hands 
upon her shoulders. ‘ Hope, so long as I live 
you cannot be alone. My dear, I know it is 
a cruel thing to speak to you now of love, but 
Iam cruel to be kind. Will you be my wife? 
I know your past, I know you care less 
than n g for me now, but I will teach you 
to love me, if only you will give me yourself.”’ 

She looks = in pain and amazement. 

“Oh, Mr. iynt I did not dream——”’ 

“That I loved you!” he interrupts, with 
some show of bitterness; “‘ but the fact re- 
mains the same. There is nothing to recom. 
mend me to you but my affection; and, at 
least, Ican remove you from an uncongenial 
home. Hope, it sounds like bribing you, but 
I cannot resist the temptation of showing 

ou how much marriage with me would mean 
or ge ertie. He shall be as my own brother to 
me!’ 

‘‘Hash!"’ she cries, trembling violently. 
** You are wronging yourselfand me! A love- 
less wife would not content you. I know you 
too well to believe that! And—and I dare not 
marry Ym. loving him! Oh! I wish you had 
not told me this! then, at least, I might have 
~— one friend!" 

e is silent a moment ; then he says, gravely 
and quietly,— 

“You will always have one in me. Iam 
sorry you have answered in such a fashion ; 
but you doubtless know best, Bat, if at any 
time you should alter your decision ——” 

“Oh! do not think I could! I have found 
that even lovers may deceive! and I do not 
believe I could trust any human creature 


is Mr. Glyn and he wishes for a little private ' now!” 


conversation. He seems a worthy young 
man, although in my young days, it would 
have been considered improper to demand a 
— interview with so mere a gir] as your- 
se. Ay 

Hope hardly hears the conclusion of her 
speech, as filled with strange new hope she 
hurries from the room. But when she con- 
fronts Hugo, and sees the pity and tenderness 
on bis face, her heart dies within her. 

“You have a me bad news,” she says 
scarcely above a whisper; “tell meat once—I 
cannot bear suspense.” 

He takes her hands in his, looking down at 
her drooped face, with infinite love ani com- 
passion in his eyes, then he says in a hard 
voice, “* Yes, I do bring bad news, Hope. I 
wish it had fallen to any other to perform this 
= My poor girl! my poor girl! he is false 

Oo you,” 

She catches her breath sharply, and the 
beautifal, brown eyes, dilated and wild, are 
lifted to his in agonised entreaty. ‘It is not 
true,” she gasps, “oh! friend, tell me it is 
not true?” 

“I wish to Heaven I could,” he answers, 
feeling her anguish is making him weak, and 
growing angry with himself for his weakness. 
“I only heard it last night, and I hurried here 
this morning to acquaint you with the news, 
knowing, as I did, that any hope you enter- 
tained of marriage with him must be vain.” 

“ Perhaps,” she falters, ‘‘ perhaps there is 
some mistake? You may have misunderstood, 
but her heart tells her this man would not 
speak without good authority.” 

“ Unfortunately there is no mistake,” he 
says, still schooling himself to calmness; 
‘Mr. Dunbar’s engagement to Miss Page was 
made public yesterday.” 

_“‘ He is engaged to Clarice?” with extreme 
bitterness ; ‘‘ she shonld have waited until he 
was off with the old love. Oh!” wildly, 
“oh! what shall I do? Howshall I bear it? 
Of all my friends, of all I loved and trusted, 


| 
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“And what do you intend doing? You 
can’t stay here,” with a disparaging glance 
round. 

‘‘No; I must find work to do; and, if you 
are my friend indeed, you will help me.” 

‘* What can youdo?” gently. ‘ You have 
bean too delicately nurtured to & success- 
fully with the world. There are but two 
occupations open to you, and I am not sure 
that either would be congenial. You are suffi- 
ciently a to teach young children, 
or you could fill the post of companion, but, ag 
a rule, the salary is a mere trifle—a great deal 
less than a cook commands.” 

‘Do not discourage me; let me go away 
and earn a home for Bertie and myself. I 
can’t stay here! I cannot endure these daily 
indignities and unkindnesses !”’ 

‘“* Then they are unkind to you?” in a tone 
of suppressed —. 

“ Do they look like ere sa ?” bitterly. 
“Oh! if you only gues how bitter the 
bread of dependence can be made! I wish 
myself dead a hundred times a day! But for 
Bertie, I should have gone away weeks ago; 
but I could not leave him.” 

“ If you obtain a situation you must ; and I 
do not think a little roughexperience will hurt 
the boy; but I promise, in any case, to keep 
watch over him.” 

“Oh! you are good! you are good! You 
almost tempt me to believe that there may be 
one amongst all I know wholly loyal and 
staunch |” 

“I am not good at protesting, but I shall 
not fail you now or ever. And if, indeed, you 
are resolved to earn your bread, I will exert 
myself to find some suitable home for you. 
But, Hope, on the other hand, my house is 
waiting a mistress.” 

“No, no!” distressfally. ‘‘ You must make 
some other woman your wife! I must not 
listen to you; but I thank you for the honour 
you have done me!” 

He rises, and, sighing a little, says,— 





“‘ And I thank you for your candonur, ang 
will try to school myself to contentment. Now 
I will leave you; but you wil! hear from me 
shortly. And have you any message for Mr, 
Danbar?” 

She trembles a moment, and her pale face 
grows paler, but she answers firmly,— 

‘Yes. Tell him I have heard of his engage. 
ment, and congratulate him uron it; that | 
trust he and she will be very happy. And— 
if—if he aske you how I looked and acted, say 
that—that I evinced no surprise and no pain; 
that I thought the arrangement a wise and 
oe one.” “38a 

** You poor gir will carry your messa, 
faithfally. It may be, however, that he wl 
attempt to see you.” 

_ “He will find me quite prepared for an 
interview !" proudly. ‘‘ The past few wecks 
have done much to harden me! It is not true 
that affliction softens one, although that is the 
orthodox belief. For all your 

thank you; and—geod-bye, Mr. Glyn!” 

‘- Let it be Hugo from to-day, seeing that wo 
are friends.” 

**Good-bye, Hugo! When you fail me, I 
shall indeed be alone! Good-bye!” 

And when he is gone she sinks down, cover- 
ing her tortured face, trying to think how 
best she shall bear the heavy burden of life. 

In this first hour of anguish she has no 
tears with which to ease her heart. No moan 
breaks from the pallid lips. She makes no 
gesture of despair. Until now she had not 
believed herself capable of bitterness, of such 
passionate, useless revolt against fate, and 
she is almost afraid of herself. It hurts her 
maidenly pride too to remember how plainly 
she showed her love, how passionately she 
had responded to her lover's caresses. 

‘He and Clarice may laugh together now 
over my infatuation,” she thinks. ‘‘ He never 
could have loved me—it was my fortune 
— him. Oh! what a blind fool I have 

en ” 

Bat jast in this one thing she wronged her 
/quondam lover. He loved her as well as men 
of his calibre can love, and hates himeelf for 





‘the part he has played ; thinks miserably 
| shas | fe can never be goodly again, he having 
ost her. 


Essentially selfish, as good-tempered men 

often are, he determined to see her once be- 
fore he was indissolubly bound to Clarice Page. 
| He must plead her forgiveness, must look 
into those dear eyes, listen to that sweet, low 

voice once again; and when he has bidden 
her good-bye he will go back to his gilded 
thraldom. 

So just three days later he presents himeelf 
* — “nem o House and asks for Miss 

oyd. 

Fortunately for him both Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson are away from home, and he is 
ushered into a gloomy-looking room, where 
he is presently joined by Hope. 

She is paler and thinner than she used to 
be, and something of sweetness and tender- 
ness has gone from her prond, young face. 

He regards her in miserable and embar- 
rassed silence—he feels such a despicable 
hound under the cold regard of those dark 
eyes; and seeing he will not or cannot speak 
Hope says,— 

“This is an ill-advised visit, Mr. Danbar. 
May I ask if Miss Page is acquainted witb 
it?” 

‘She is not. Hope, say a kind word to® 
poor wretch! You don’t know what my life 
is without you—but what could I do, fettered 
as Iam? - I love you, upon my soul I do, but 
we could not live on love.” 

“Pray do not think it necessary to excuse 
your conduct—being so much in love with 
wealth, there was no other course open to 
you. But Iam glad my father cannot know 
thisthing. You see he trusted your honotr, 
and believed I should be safe in a good man 6 
home.” ' 

“Don’t,” he cries, going nearer and at- 
tempting to touch her, ‘I cannot bear your 
scorn.” 
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Her face hardens, tie sweet lips curve dis. 

dainfally, in her strength and pride she can 
bat despise this man, even though she loves 
him yet. 

“I know I have hurt you cruelly and 
spoilt your life,” he begins, but she interrupts 
him swiftly. ; 

“That you have hurt me I do not deny; 
that you have spoilt my life is a great error 
on your part. Since I heard the news—that 
my lover and my friend had combined to 
betray me—I have been learning to think 
that ‘my blessing lay in your forsaking.’ I 
¢id not see you as you are; the man I loved 
was foolishly idealised, foolishly reverenced— 
bat that is over now.” 

“You mean that you hate me?” 

“No; if you were stronger perhaps I 
should.” 

He catches her hands, and holding them 
against her will, says,— 

“You are hard, very hard! You used no 
to be. Hope, look at this matter in another 
light. My allowance is not safficient for my 
own wants, how then will it maintain two? 
I have no profession, and if we married 
there would be nothing before us but genteel 
poverty.” 

‘** And poverty isa sin? Please to loose my 
hands, Mr. Danbar; and there is no more to 
be said on this subject. You will go your 
way andI mine. In all probability we oball 
not meet again, so let me say now that I fully 
and freely forgive you the be ges, Bk have 
done me, and trust you may be as happy with 
Clarice as you once planned to be with me.” 

“That is impossible; and there you will 
have your revenge.” 

“T wish for none. And surely a man may 
please himself in his choice of a wife, althongh 
it would certainly be best if he were quite 
sare of his mind before choosing.”’ 

- winces under her quiet words, then saye, 
amely,— ; 

“I know that you are the only woman I 
shall ever care for. I am false only in deed, 
aever in heart,’’ 

She smiles wearily, disdainfully. 

_‘‘I cannot follow you in these nice dis- 
tiactions, I only realize the bare fact of your 
infidelity—that is all-sufficient. And now, if 
you please, we will part.” 

‘Not enemies, Hope?” 

“ Neither friends nor enemies, but strangers 
from this hour. It is best so.” 

“Itis not best. How can you be so cruel? 
Let us meet occasionally, Ho dear Hope— 
I shall be a better fellow for your friendship.” 

‘And Clarice would be so happy knowing 
we met! No, I willmot see you any more of 
my free will; and apparently you forget I 
shall not move in your circle, that I am no 
longer Hope Floyd the beloved and admired 
heiress, bat Hope Floyd the poor, desolate 
orphan, who, to live, must work.” 

“I cannot bear it,” he cries, vehemently 
and shamefacedly. ‘‘ It is too cruel! When 
—when I am married you must let me assist 
you. Iowe you so much.” 

The brown eyes open wide upon him. 

‘‘ As a sort of recompense for my wounded 
—— my supposed spoiled life. I am very 
poor, but I have not lost my pride.” 

“ You leave me nothing to do, no way of 
reparation is open to me; you are as pitiless 
to yourself as to me. Dear heart, what can 
T aay to move you?” 

a Say nothing but good-bye.” 

\lss me once, Hope,” he urges, miserably, 
drawing closer to her. 

‘No, no! never any more! never any 
more!’ she ories, with sudden wildness. 

He catches her in his arms, and holds her 
Set, whilst he madly kisses her lips and brow, 

eeling in this one moment of anguish that 
bo world would be well lost for her dear 
_ She struggles ont of his embrace, and sink- 
‘og down, covers her face with her hands, and 
trembles violently. 


sacrifice istoo great, I cannot make it! Let 
what will come, we will be happy together!” 

She looks at him with streaming eyes, no 
longer resentful or scornfal, only full of pity 
for his weakness and his pain. 

‘No, nol” she says, very gently. “I 
know you better now than you know yourself, 
and, Rex, you cannot bear poverty. Ii you 
would really wish to do me some service, for- 
get me, and—and make Clarice happy. When 
I hear of you, let the report be good.” 

‘*T dare not promise,” he answers, relieved, 
yet miserable that she had refased to avail 
herself of that moment’s madness. ‘‘ You 
were my good angel, and I have lost you by 
my own act. I am ‘unstable as water,’ a 
mere reed shaken by every wind that blows, 
constant in nothing but my love for you, and 
even that I dare not openly cleave to.” 

Such sweeping self-accusations are apt to 
be spasmodic, and of little worth, but if Hope 
thinks thus she makes no sign, she knows too 
well he is confessing the truth. But she rises 
and lays one little hand upon his arm. 

‘‘T was very hard to you. Iam so changed 
since my troubles came. Forget all my cruel 
words, and with them me. I will kiss you 
now, dear, in memory of the old days—the 
old love.” 

Just one moment her sweet lips touched his 
brow, then she slips away from him. ‘'Good- 
bye, and Heaven bless you,” and he has no 
word of farewell to say, afraid as he is that 
all hie manhood will forsake him, knowing as 
he doos, that with his own hands he has 
an down the walls of the fair palace of 

ive, 

In silence he goes, marin this woman he 
loves to do battle with a world suddenly grown 
cruel to her, faithless to every vow, to his 
manhood, ashamed and degraded in his own 
eyes. 

And the poor girl bears her anguish with 
that strange new strength, which has come to 
her of late ; pities Rex, prays for him, mourns 
over him, and believes her whole life is laid 
waste; hardly understands as yet that her 
blessing does indeed “lie in his forsaking,’ or 
that her love is of other quality than in the 

days which have gone before. 





CHAPTER IY. 


“My psar Horz,—I have succeeded in 
obtaining a situation which I have no doubt 
you can fill; a friend of mine, a Mrs. Court- 
ney, requires a daily governess for two small 
children. The salary is not immense—a pound 
a week, and as her house is very small you 
would have to sleep out. She, however, can 
recommend you to suitable apartment or apart- 
ments, a8 you please, but as your days from ten 
tofour would be spent with your pupils, onercom 
perhaps would soffice, if not, further arrange- 
ments must be made, I daresay Mrs. Court- 
ney willbe willing to agree to any terms, as 
you go to her highly commended. If 5 
accept, please notify me to that effect, and I 
will meet you at Finsbury, which is your 
nearest station, and convey you to your new 
home.—Always yourssincerely, ‘ Huao.” 

‘* A nice, sensible letter,’ says Mrs. Thomp- 
son laying it aside, ‘‘and you will be mad to 
refuge so generous an offer.” 

“I do not intend doing so, aunt,” quietly. 
“TI only trust I may give satisfaction. 

‘‘There is no doubt of that,” with new- 
born graciousness, ‘and Hope, as Mr. Danbar 
has behaved so shamefully, if you are wise, 
you will try to increase the interest Mr, Glyn 
feela for you. Oh! it is useless to look so 
indignant--all women hope to marry sooner or 
later, and when you get a good chance, 
don’t throw it away because of sentimental 
memories. As mistress of Glyndale of course 
you could do much for Bertie.” 

To this Hope makes no reply, and the elder 
woman scarcely seems to expect one, for her 
stream of small talk flows on smoothly. 

“ Fifty pounds seems a large salary to pay 





“My darling, my darling!” he says, “the 








position has something to do with the price 
you command, really if you are carefal you 
should be able to put by something for a 
rainy day.” 

To Hope, so long accustomed to an un- 
limited supply of cash, fifty pounds appears 
an absurdly small sum with which to provide 
food, clothing, and all the trivial necessaries of 
life; but still it is far more than she had ex- 
pected to receive, s0 despite Bertie’s loud wail- 
ings, she writes, accepting Mrs. Courtney's 
offer and prepares for her journey. 

‘My dear,’’ says Mrs, Thompson, ‘‘ what a 
fortunate thing it is you are so well supplied 
with dresses ; in six months you may slight 
your mourning, in six more you can wear 
some of these pretty costames,: which will 
look quite new with a little alteration. Really 
you should save half—quite half—of your 
firat year's salary.” 

The parting with Bertie comes all to2 soon, 
and is very painful. The boy reproaches her 
in no measured terms that she can have the 
heart to leave him lonely in such a house, and 
utterly refases to return her good-bye kiss, 
and Hope starts broken-heartedly upon her 
journey. 

Hugo meets her at Finsbury, and his mere 
presence is a comfort and support to her, he 
tells her a few particulars with regard to her 
new life, and aseures her that Mrs. Courtney 
is quite prepared to like her. But he does not 
say that he is responsible for half her 
salary, or that he has agreed to rent a sitting- 
room for her, leaving her charged only with 
the expense of a bed chamber. He would 
have been more liberal had he dared, but he 
was afraid of rousing Hope’s suspicions and 
80 ruining his whole scheme of resisting her. 

‘*And when do my duties commence?” 
she asks as they bowl towards her lodgings. 

‘¢ To.morrow if you please, and, as you are a 
stranger in this Babylon, I intend escorting 
you to Maida House and introducing you. 
Bat as I am ncthingif not mercenary, I shall 
ask for a reward.” 

“Tt must not be too exorbitant,” smiling 
faintly. 

* You must invite me to tea at your rooms. 
I'll give you time to rest and all that sort of 
thing, before I turn up. May I come at six? 
I know it isn’t etiquette. but I think, Hope, we 
can afford to laughat Mrs. Grundy.” 

“Oh, yes; I shall be glad to receive you. 
Ido not find my own company entertaining. 
I am afraid your evening will be very dull, 
Mr. Glyn.” : 5. 

“I thought we were to dispense with cere- 
mony, Mise Floyd?” with a comical glance. 

“‘T beg your pardon, but it is allso new. I 
shall learn to do better in future, Hugo.” 

“I hope so; well this is home, Hope, the 
exterior is less promising than the interior ; 
I shall not go in with you now, because you 
need rest, but you may expect me to-morrow 
morning at nine-thirty. Good-bye.” 

Here the door of number eight was opened, 
and an elderly woman of comfortable appear- 
ance comes forward to meet the girl. 

‘You look tired, miss," she says civilly. 
‘‘No doubt you've had a long journey. Bat 
when you've taken off your wraps, and 
washed you'll feel better. There's a fire in 
your parlour, and your tea is quite ready. 
Follow me, please, and I’ll show you your 
rooms, the man will see to the Luggage.” 

Hope is agreeably surprised by the appear- 
ance ot her apartments, they are deliciously 
clean and sweet, and very prettily furnished 
(Hugo had insisted upon re-furnishing them), 
but this of couree she does not know. 

‘I hope you are satisfied, miss,” says Mrs. 
Barton, glancing appreciatively at the pretty 
pale face. ‘I’ve taken a deal of trouble over 
the rooms.” 

‘*T am quite ys ry have, and they are 
very, very pretty indeed.”’ : 
Pm sla you think so, miss. Now I will 
leave you, and as soon as you're ready, tea 
will be served. Mr. Glyn was particular 
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saries,"” and with a keen look at the half. 
averted, biushing face she hurries ent. 

Hope epends a qaiet evening, retiring early, 
to wake refreshed in the morning; aud, 
true to his word Hogo appears at nine-thirty, 
and escorts her to Maida House. She found 
Mrs. Courtney pleasant in ways and words. 
The children neither below rer above the 
average chiid in ability er sweetness of dis- 
position. Ard so she settles down to her new 
life, of which ehe writes fall details to Bertie ; 
but the boy's replies are unsatisfactory, and 
Hope suffers much anxiety on his account ; 
but she says little to Hugo who is inclined 
(she thinks) to be severe on her brother. 

He is a very frequent visitor ; indeed, Mrs. 
Barton, the -werthy landlady, is quite 
convinced that “‘ Miss Floyd will very shortly 
change her name.” 

Ore day, when Hope had ‘been ‘three 
months in her new home, che wae conriderably 
startled by the receipt of a telegrars’ from her 
aunt, running thus: “‘ Bertie has left Storn- 
dale; is he-with you?” Having-wired-s reply 
in the negative she goes to her daily daties in 
an agony of anxiety and dread; Rese and 
Mary wonder a little over her unusnal in- 
attention, and naturally take advantage:¢f it. 

It seems to the poor girl that the ‘day will 
never end, that she will never be free to begin 
her search for the lad left to her love and 
care. ‘I shonld never have left him,” che 
says, self-reprcachfally. ‘Poor boy! it is 
such an uncongenial home.” 

At last, however, her labours end, and she 
starts hurriedly homewards, Hugo ‘meeting 
her on the way. 

“You ere ill or harassed,” he says; gravely, 
‘tell me what has gone-wrong.” 


For answer ehe places Mrs. Thompson's | 
telegram in his hand, and, having read it, he ‘ 


turns hopefally to'her. 

“T think I may tell ‘you safely to keep a 
good heart. Bertie isn'ta likely sort of boy 
to court hardship. No doubt you will find 


him installed in your easiest chair, and quite | 


happy in his new-found freedom.” 

_ “Hogo you are not angry with him? He 
is SO young, 80 unused to poverty or unkind. 
ness. You will not be hard with him?” 

She spoke so wistfally, so entreatingly, 
that he had no heart to arswer'as wisdom 
dictated. 

“‘ My dear Hops, 1 will be everything you 
wish, rather than add to your tronbles. And 


if our runaway turns up’we must deviee ' 


some means to insure his happiness; rest 
assured I will do my best.” 

“I know you will,” gratefully. “Yon are 
more good to me than I dared to hope.” 

They have reached her lodgings, ‘and now 
she pauses. ‘If he is here, I would like 


to see him first ; to-morrow he willbe glad . 
to meet you. Please let us hear what Mrs. | 


Barton hae to tell us.” 

At this jancture the Jandlady opens the 
door. 

“Ob, miss!’ she says hurriedly and 
relievediy, “I'm 80 glad you've come, 
There's a young gentleman upstairs who 
says he is your brother, and that he has ron 
away from his guardian!” 


“ Please tell him Iam home, and will joia | 


him soon. Good-bye, Hugo. I cennot ask you 
in now.” 

‘‘T am not go unreasonable as to wish it, my 
dear,” gently. ‘ But, Hope, will yon listen to 
my a and try to act upon it?” 

‘ Yes.” 

“Then be firm with Bortie; he ia at a 
critical age, end injadicious kindness will be 


hig ruin ; good-bye, my dear, I shall walk with | 


you to Maida Houss in the morning.” 

She smiles her thanks and goes in, upstairs 

to the room Hugo has made so pretty for her 
sake, and there (as Hago predicted) In the 
easiest of chairs, sat Bertie, fast asleep, with 
his head drooped upon his ‘arms. 
Her sweet eyes fill with tears of love and 
pity as they rest on the motherless, fatherless 
lad; how can she be wize when heart aches 
With its weight of yearning tenderness, 





Crossing swiftly and lightly, she ‘benda and 
kiesea the short clustering curls. 

Bertie, dear, I bave come home.” 

‘‘ And about: time, too,” he says, peeviebly, 
rousing himself -tolook at her. I’ve been alone 
for hours, and got’ so hipped’ that I'd very 
nearly determined to go off withont seeing 
aaa don't suppose, however, you would have 
cared.”’ 

**Notesared! Oh, Bertie! dear, I conld not 
leave Maida House until my work «was over, 
But now let meget you some tea, and-after- 
wards you shall tell me all.” 

‘I don’t want toeat ; theold woman gotme 
some dinner, bat-while you eatand driek I'll 
talk. Weren't you sur tosee me?” 

“No, because Aunt Thompson telegraphed 
you were missing. Bertie, dear, was life 60 
hard there yon could not bear‘it?’’ 

‘Should I have-ren’ away bad I-been com- 
fortabie?” petulantly. ‘Did I ever know a 

1 ‘hour there? I ‘tell you I made 
tracks because I couldn't stand it any longer.” 

‘ Do-you remember, dear, ‘a certain poem 
which exhorts nus to sdffer and ‘be strong, 
becanse that ie divine.” 

‘“Fiddlesticks! don"t preach toa fdllow; I 
had enough of such nonsense at Storndale, 
The fact is, Hope, I cheeked old Thompson, 
and he boxed my-ears; then I bolted.” 

* And now what will you do without our 

uncle's assistance ?”’ 
- “T shall stey with you until I get something 
to do—some gentlemanly ‘work. I won't-tit 
all day long and all my life in a: pettifogging 
lawyer's office. If-you forget I am-a gentleman 
T can’t aod don't!” 

‘©We are only make “believe gentlefolk at 
best, dear,"*gently. ‘“We are of the people, 
and only our recent wealth won us entrance 
into‘society. Then, too, I fancy’ Mr. Thomp- 
gon can compel you to return.” 

““Towon't,” flatly. ‘Ili die first. If you 
had a grain of love for me you wouldn’t wish 
it; and if wish me to go, say 80 at once, 
and I won’t intrude here longer!" 

“ Bertie! “Bertie! how can you say such 
cruel things, dear? Be patient and to- 
morrow we will talk matters over with Mr. 
Glyn.” 

‘ aT won't be dictated to by him,” the boy 
says. querulously. ‘ He is bound to side with 
or ey gremrmnces persuade you to rend me 
ck."* 
| You shall not return unless you wish, I 
promise you that, Bertie,” Hope answers, a 
little wearily, “‘and Mr. Glyn was always 
most good to you. But -tell me, dear, have 
you any particular desire to follow any 
| trade.” 
| Trade! no; bat I would like to bea mid- 
shipman.” 

“ That costs a deal of money.”’ 

“I know, but if old Thompson wasn't ro 
stingy, he would supply it, and we could pay it 
, back soon or late. Now, don’t talk'any more 
' business; I’m tired of it; and I say, Hope, 
we'll have a jolly day to morrow sight-seeing.” 

** You forget, Bertie, lam not my own mis- 
tress; but we will go comewhere in the even. 
, ing, then ycu'will have a chance of ‘talking 
| things over with Mr. Gfyn.”’ 

‘‘ Alright, Hope, do you know that cad 
Danbar is back from his honeymoon. I trust 
; he'll find ont Clarice has got a fine temper of 
| her own; he ought to suffer for his treatment 
of you.” 

** Don't, dear, I am not angry, why should 
you be? Sometimes I am not even eorry. 
Now I have a féw~accounts to do for Mrs. 
Courtusy, those ented, I'am quite at your 
service.” 

In the morning she taike seriously with 
Hugo of the boy’s futare, and is disappointed 
and hurt that he should regard Bertie’s con- 
duct as selfish and cowardly ; but ‘he consoles 
her by promising to“ look after” him through 
the day, and, returning to her lodgingye, invites 
the youngster “to do” some of the sights 
with him. 

He is so genial, apparently so ‘eager to 
amnee the boy, that Bertie quite forgets’ his 





apr ee 


fear of him, and spenda:an enjoyable time. I; 
is not until they are. going homewards: that 
Hugo tonches on the subject so present in his 
mind, 

“ Bertie, I suppose you know we ought to 
pack you off'to: Storndalé? ” 

“ Bat you won't do it!” confidently, “ for 
Hope's\sake! She.has promised I shail no; 
go back,and Hope don’t break her word |!" 

‘* Jast so; but-do you think it is very manly 
to burdea your sister with your support? ” 

**T don’t. mean to do so,’’:sullenly. “Of 
couree I shall get work soon. Bat.I hadn't 
anywhere elee to go, and I didn't think Hope 
would grudge me-food «and lodging.” 

‘‘ Neither does she,” with a strong desire to 
shake the Jad ;.but you. know very well her in- 
come is.small—teo.small to support two. She 
tells me you wish to become-a midshipman. 
How do you suppose that is to be. mans ged?” 

‘IT don’t know. Thompsonwon's -help me. 
I think he hates me,and I’m sure I return the 
compliment.” 

He will have to know where you. are, and 
what you intend doing.” 

‘* 1,1 nos go- back !” Bertie almost shrickz, 
‘‘ Til ron away firat. 1’d rather die!” 

‘: Perhaps that would be the best thing you 
coulddo,”’ drily ; ‘* batas that seema’a very 
remote event, we'must consider’the immediate 
future. Ithink I had’ best'go down ‘to Storn- 
éale and interview Mr. ‘Th . He will 
doubiless be glad to see you ‘safely bestowed.’ 

Bertie says nothing. To tell'the trath, he is 
genuinely ‘afraid of this grave-faced, stern. 
mannered young ‘man, who seems to regard 
him asa spoiled child ; and, for hisown sake, 
he exercises some self-control, a ‘vague hope 
having eprang up in his heart that Hugo will 
further his wishes for his sister’s‘cake. 








CHAPTER V. 


Huco gees to Storndale according to pro- 
mise ; but he finds Mr, Thompson more difi- 
calt to deal with thane had su possible, 
He talks grandly of his duty ‘to his dead 
brother’s child—of his great goodmess to him, 
and the boy’s base ingratitude. 

He arzed that-Bertie should learn the mean- 
ing of chedience and duty, and-to do this he 
must return to Theophrastus House and his 
aunt's seciety. And it is not antil Hago 
volunteers to charge ‘himself with Bertics 
maintenance that he would listen to reaso2, 
even then he is very loth to give‘up all power 
over him. 

Bata little conversation with Mrs, Thomp- 
son convinced him that he bad better close 
with Hugo’s offer at once, allowing the young 
man no time to change his mind, and he busies 
himself on drawing wp an agresment to the 
effect that he yields all claim to or authority 
over *' Bertie William Floyd,” «appointing 39 
his sole guardian, Hugo Giyn, of Glyn Hall, 
in the county of Hampshire, the said Hug? 
Glyn to be charged with the maintenance of 
Bertie William Fioyd until such time as be 
could be reasonably supposed toesrn his ow2 
livelihood. 

Armed with this dooument, Hagoretarns to 
Lendon, and rejoises bis’ward by announcing 
his intention of placing him in'the navy. — 

Hope cries a little over ‘the idea ‘of parting, 
andthe dangers Bettie will encounter ; but 
the boy has no regrets—no fears. 

He is only anxious to break away from tke 
quiet home, the gentle restraint of bis sister, 
and talks garrnlously of the great exploits be 
will perform, wnless Hugo is present, when be 
subsides into silence. 

At last..one morning, with mavy tears and 
prayers, Hops kisses his bright face, aud the 
beautifal, petulant mouth, ‘and wishes him 
good-bye broken-heartedly; he answers her 
carelessly—gaily, giving her no eramb of corm- 
fort on which to brood throagh all the months 
of hia absence; and he is even a trifle impatient 
that she should stand so patiently by ‘' to £6 
the last of bim,” ‘and looks fartively round at 
bis new comrades, fearing ‘to Giscover some 





sign cf anrusement or contempt. 
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And when he is gone, quite vanished from 
the yearning. gaze of Hope’s sad eyes, Hugo 
leads the girl home, speaking euch kindly 
sympathetic words as few who know him 
would believe him capable of. 

It is well for her thatat this t'ma her life 
is a basy one, or perhaps her loneliness would 
break down her courage; as if was, Mrz. 
Courtney had recently come into a small for- 
tune, which she was speedily dissipating in en. 
tertainments to her thousand and one friends; 
and, although it is net in their agreement, 
Hope is called upon ‘to amuse the guests by 
her performances on violinand piano. Hago 
remonstrates with her upon her submissior, 
advises her to rebel, but she shakes her head 
sadly. 

“Tam better at work, Hugo, for then I | 
cannot think. And if I threw up my situation 
my next might be woree.’’ 

‘Ob, Hope, if you could only think overmy 
old propoeal !”” 

“Weare friends,” she says, gently, ‘let 
us remain 80; perhaps if we were more, you 
would grow tired of-me. Please do not speak 
of this again.” 7 

And he schools himeelf to silence. 

Cae night Mra. Courtney gives a ball, and 
Hope is expected to preside at the piano 
throughout the evening. 

Hago, of course is amongst those invited, 
but he declines in curt terms. 

“Tt is impossible for me to accept,’’ he says 
to Hope, ‘unless you are placed on an equality 
with me. How dare that woman make you 
pips to their dancing?’ 

So to-night the girl feels sadly alone and un- 
protected, is conscious, for the first time, how 
much she depends on Hngo for solace and 
strength. 

She hears: the buzz of voices around her, 
the swish and swirl of gauzy garments, the 
light ripple of careless laughter, and her 
thoughts go sadly back to that proud and 
happy night in her own life, such a little time 
ago, 80 long agoas measured by her pastionate 
woe. She plays on like one in a dream, until 
the subtle music of a tender and familiar 
voice speaks her name, 

“ Hope ! ” 

She lifted her heavy, sweet eyes to the hand- 
—_ face above, and answered, apologeti- 

y— 

“Yes, itis I. What do you want with me? 

Did you not know you would see me here?” 
sare Has it come to this? Ob, my poor 
gir ” 

“What else could it come to?” drearily. 
“ Unless, indeed, I went to the river, as han- 
dreds of poor sonls have gone before me. Oh! 
we women are such a happy, fortunate lot.” 

‘Hope, if thereis anything I can do for 
you——"’ but ‘she interrupted him. 

“There is not. I am clothed, fed, and 
lodged. ‘What-more can I'wish ?” 

“Cannot I help you in any way? and 
Clarice will be -glad ‘to-meet you in the old 
fashion.” 

Bhe looks into the handsome, somewhat 
Worn, face, with deepening ecorn in her eyes. 

“T need no help ;-and Clarice and I are as 
strangers. Please’ leave me, Mr. Danbar!” 

“No, n0! You are alone, and—and poor. 
ne of my plenty les me give you some aszist- 

She thinks bitterly his plenty bas been won 
by treachery to her, that the wealth of which 
he speaks is not his to bestow, .and coldly 
averts her face, 

‘‘ Hope, you never bore malice, Will you 
cherish ib against me?” 
me in a gauzy yellow robe glided towards 
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“ Rex,'she-nays, in a-resonant voice, “ I 
&m sorry t0 disturb such an interesting con- 
Veraation as this appears to be, bat ycu are 
Promised to me for the next dance,” 
silen noes egy Eoniberneas embarracsed 

’ ope lifts pleadic 
mens ty iB pe pleacizg eyes to the 





‘Clarice, won't you speak to me?” 
“Mrs. Danbar, if you please,” answers the 


‘ what calamity will befall her in his absence 





other, insolently ; ‘*and I have nothing tosay 
to you Come, R«x!’’ and she’moved away, 
carrying her husband captive. 

He dare not look towards the woman he 
loves, because the woman he has mar- 
ried watches him throughout the whole 
night, regards Hope with such malevolence 
that he trembles for her. 

And yet he longs, with all the strength of 
his weak, unstable nature, to carry the forlorn 
girl some comfort, to give her some! assurance 
of his loyal friendship. 

He curses the fate which has separated hin 
from her, and will not see that his cowardice 
has spoiled his life, and as it is not in his na- 
ture to treat a woman'harshly, is kind and 
deferential to the jealous wife he neither loves 
nor respects. 

But he is foolishly resolved to “see Hope at 
some future time, to offer her such assistance 
as lies in his power, to make her life a little 
happier if possible, and then, surely, she will 
forgive him the great wrong he has done. 

To-night, for the first time in\her existence, 
Hope walks home alone, afraid-of the solitude 
and darkness, thinking bitterly of the days 
when she had been attended as a queen, when 
men had vied with each other in their care of 
and solicitude for her, Bat she is wice enough 
to say nothing to Hago of Mrs. Courtney's 
neglect. 

“Toannot afford to offend my employer 
with complaints, and I suppose other girls are 
subject to the same kind of treatment,’’ she 
muses, 

The slow days wear by, and once or twice 
Rex has met her in the streets, pre- 
sumably by accident, and she has schooled 
herself to greet him-“with the careless courtesy 
of a casual acquaintance, is surprised-to find 
that her pulse beats no faster at hisapproach, 
that the old wild love is surely dying; un- 
consciously she has loved him less from the 
hour she knew him to be false. 

Bat she does grow hotly ‘rebellious against 
fate, when one day Hugo tells her he is leav- 
ing England for India on important business, 
and must shortly wish her good:bye. Perhaps 
he is not sorry to go. The self-control he has 
so long exercieéed is beginning to fail him;and 
he has a vegne hope'that his absence may 
teach her that he is dearer to her’ than she 
has ee as 
“I shall be lonely without you,” she said 
simply and a little tremulously. ‘* You see you 
are my one friend. Mast you really go?” 

“There is no alternative. A distant cousin 
of mine has recently died at Singapore, and 
has left his orphan girl tomy oare. She is at 
present staying with some friends, but-as they 
are moving up the country in a short’while, 
they would like to consign her to my keeping 
as soon as possible.” 

“ How old isshe?”’ Hope asks with an odd, 
uneasy sensation stirring her-head. 

** Abont six or seven, I should say, and what 
on earth am I to do with her I can’t guess. 
What experience have I of children ? And to 
make matters worse, she is-an heiress.” 

‘‘In that respect she is an unfortunate,” 
bitterly, ‘‘for she will never know who'are her 
friends unlees her riches take wings.” 

‘ Poor girl, your own experience has been 
50 cruel, bat you must not forget that, come 
what may, I am your friend now andalways.” 

“TI know, and belisve me, I'am not un- 
grateful.” 

The young man moves a little nearer, an 
anxious wistful expression in his dark eyes. 

“ Hope,” he says gently, “I am not goingto 
bother you with any forbidden-nonsenee, bat 
I want you to answer me one question honestly 
and traly. Is Rex Dunbar still too dear 
to you?” 

She lifts steady eyes to his, and her face 


flames into colour. “ No, Hugo, and—and I sm | y 
‘another engagement.” 


eurprised at my own forgetfulness. I used 
to boast of my constancy.” ‘ 

Jast a moment he is tempted to plead his 
own cause, bat he represses the impulse, and 
leaves her to-go on hislorgjourney, notknowing 





what shame and ‘sorrow, what privation, ehe 
will have to endure alone. 

** Good-bye,” he says at parting, ‘‘ good-bye, 
dear, I will return-quickly.’ 

‘*] hope so, for I shall mies you badly,” and 
her sweet eyes were wet as she turned away, her 
heart ached intolerabiy, and so at Jast she 
learnt that she loved him and that it required 
this parting to teach her the truth. 

And now he is gone, andthe world empty 
without him ; worse still, about this time Rex 


begins to dog her -steps, to meet ker on the - 


homeward way, and to pour complaints of 
hie misery into her unwilling ears. It is in 
vain to repulse him, to urge that he is wrong- 
ing both Clarica and herself by such confi- 
dences ; the man’s selfizh egotism baffles all 
her attempts. She sees with pain that he 
is drifting lower and Jower, both morally and 
socially, that already the handsome face 
shows signs of dissipation. And before Hugo 
has reached hie journey's end the climax 
comer. Clarice learns that her husband is in 
the daily habit of mesting Hope, -and of 
course lays the onue of this thing -npon the 
girl's shoulders. Ina paroxysm of rage and 
jealousy she drives to Mrs. Courtney’s-and 
considerably ‘astonishes that Judy by -her 
marvellous command of invectives. 

““My desr Clarice, I think »you must be 
mistaken,’ she says, finding an opportunity 
to epeak at last. ‘I have always found Miss 
Floyd discreet and quiet ; and I hardly think 
she would stand so high in Mr. Glyn's esteem 
if she were the unscrupulous flirt you re- 
present her.” 

“Pooh!” sneers Clarice. ‘' Everybody 
knows Hugo Glyn is her lover, and that she 
will bave nothing to say to him because she 
has a penchant for Rex. I am not mistaken, 
and you owe it to yourself and children to rid 
yourself of such a creature.” 

The matron wavers, and Clarice,-seeing her 
advantage, presees her farther. 

“TI do not wish to be unjast, so I would 
advise that you tell her of what she stands 
accused and so give hera chance to defend 
herself— if she cannot-——’’ : 

“ Why, then of course I shall discharge 
her,” interrupts the other; ‘‘but I am very 
sorry.” 

So when the morning's lessons:are ended, 
Hope is summoned to Mrs. Courtney's pre- 
sence, and one-glance into the pretty, soulless 
face warns her trouble is at hand. 

‘*T baveeent for you, Miss Floyd, that you 
may have a chance of clearing your character 
of a very grave aspersion. Is it true you are 
in the habit of meeting Mr. Dunbar @aily ?” 

“No, Mrs. Courtney; but it is quite true 
he waylays me both going and coming.”’ 

“Do not quibble. It is not at-all feazible 
that a man would persistently force himself 
upon a'girl who gave*him no encoursgement.”’ 

“ Nevertheless it is true, madam,” the girl 
cries, hot and trembling. 

“Tf you are indeed #0 averse to his atten. 
tions, why have you not complained of 
them ?” ‘ 

“For very shame. A woman does not like 
to confess herself insulted.” 

“JT am afraid I can bardiy accept ‘such 
flimsy reasons as you cffer for your eilence. 
Perhaps you will assure me Mr. Dunbar has 
never used the language of love in addressing 
you—I mean since these daily meetings 
began?” 

**I cannot,” the girl cries, in an egony of 
shame and dread. ‘He has persecuted me 
cruelly, madam, Iam innecent of offence.” 

“I wish I conld believe you. Ido not say 
you are guilty, but I owe it to*myself ‘to 
employ no lady whose character is not 
absolutely stainless, and so, Miss Floyd, 
much as | regret such a measure, I must’ beg 
ou to consider yourself at liberty to seek 


‘* How can I hope to obtain work with my 
damaged reputation?” Hope says, wildly. 
‘\Ob, Mre. Courtney, I pray you eee to Mr. 
Danbar. He will tell you all the truth—he 
cannot do lees.’’ 
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‘‘ His evidence could hardly be called im. 
partial, No, I can allow of no appeal; bat, 
of course, I will pay you a week's wages in 
lieu of notice, and I would recommend you 
in future to be more circumspect in your 
condact.” 

Mechanically Hope gathered up the little 
heap of silver. Her face was white as driven 
snow, her eyes wild, but she has no word to 
say, until Mre, Courtney speaks again. 

‘Please to go now. I am sorry that I 
should have such an account to render Mr. 
Glyn on his retarn.” 

“TIT am innocent, indeed—indeed I am! 
But, madam, show me some mercy, although 
you believe me so base. Do not let him sus- 

the cause of my dismissal—the shame of 
at would kill me!”’ 

“I can say nothing but the truth,” coldly ; 
and seeing all entreaties are useless the 
wretched girl goes silently out and down into 
the stree 


+. 

There she meets Rex, but when he acoosts 
her she lifts such passionate, reproachfal eyes 
to his that for very shame he allows her to 
pass without farther molestation. 

So she comes at last to her own room, and 

ing herself in, gives way to such a passion 
of tears that at last, from sheer exhaustion, 
she falls asleep. 

When she wakes the room is quite dark ; 
the fire is ont, and she is shivering with cold, 
sick with the burden of unmerited shame. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Anp now begins a hand-to-hand struggle with 
want and despair, and Hope has been so un- 
used to the former, too brave to learn the 
meaning of the latter until now. 

Recovering some degree of composure, she 
summons Mrs. Barton, and tells her that in 
future she must be content with one room, as 
ehe has lost her situation, and must begin to 
practise economy at once. 

Then, at last, she learns, in a measure, 
something of Hugo's bounty. 

Mrs. Barton teila her that he has all along 
hired the sitting-room for her, and the rent is 
pre-paid, so that she will have a shelter, come 
what may. 

At first a feeling of indignation seizes her 
that he should have played even such an inno- 
cent deception upon her, that she should so 
—_ have been his pensioner ; but thia is suc- 

ed by a rush of gratitude to him and to 
Heaven that, at least, in the wide world, there 
is a home for her. 

With renewed courage she begins her search 
for employment. Once or twice she nearly 
succeeds in obtaining a situation, but the 
would-be employers become suddenly frigid 
and contemptuous as they read Mrs, Court- 
ney’s testimony to her character. 

The companion or governess must be with- 
out reproach ; she lives frugally, denying her- 
self all but the merest necessaries of life, and 
yet her money vanishes with terrible rapidity ; 
the little store of silver dwindles away, and 
unless she can get work she must starve. 

One day she finds her stock reduced to a 
shilling. She shivers as she looks down upon 
the solitary coin, but no tears rises to her eyes 
—she is beyond the relief of tears. 

With trembling hands she begins to over- 
haul her belongings. The inexpensive trinketa 
she has dared to keep back as mementoes of 
her happier days, the dresses in which Rex 
had seen and admired her—one by one these 
must go, there is no help for it. So she makes 
up small bundle, and, stealing out shame: 
facedly, makes her way to a second-hand 
clothes shop. 

Of course, she receives about one-tenth of 
the value, but she is too depressed to remon- 
strate, and, gathering up the money, goes ont, 
— “* At least, I shall not go hungry to- 

ay ! ” 

She never thinks of appealing to her aunt 
for assistance ; ahe knows too well what sort 
of kindness that lady is in the habit of show- 





ing the unfortunate. She cannot communicate 
with her brother or Hugo. She is indeed 
alone in the world. one on whom Fortune has 
long ceaeed to smile, 

How she lives she can hardly say. Day 
after day is spent seeking employment, and 
finding none. There are so few situations, 
and so many applicants; she is only one of a 
wretched multitude for whom the world has 
no use, no place! 

Her journeys to and fro from the pawn- 
broker’s have been very frequent, and now she 
has parted with her last treasure. When the 
proceeds of that are gone, there’ is nothing 
before her but starvation. 

One evening she comes in jaded and sick at 
neaee to find Mrs. Burton waiting her in the 


“If you please, Miss Floyd,” she says, 

tt “ean I have a few words with 
ou ” 

sh Follow me to my room, please, I will hear 

you there,” and she toils wearily upstairs, 

followed by the landlady, looking very grim 

and resolute. 

Without waiting Hope's permission, she 
seats herself in the easiest chair, and a faint 
flush rises to the girl's worn cheeks, as she 
half-unconsciously notes this sudden insolence 
of manner. 

«* What is it, Mrs. Burton? Please be brief. 
I am very tired, and would like to rest.’ 

** Miss Floyd, I'll be as quick as I can, for 
it ien't a pleasant subject I’ve got to speak 
upon. I heard to-day, for the first time, why 
you were sent away from Mrs. Courtneys, 
and must say that I could scarcely believe it. 
Bat when proofs were given, what could I do? 
I am very sorry that so pretty a young lady 
should be no better than she ought to be; and, 
in justice to myself, I must ask you to leave 
my house to-morrow. I am a respectable 
woman, and have my living to get!”’ 

For a few moments Hope does not seem to 
realise the sense of Mrs, Burton’s words; 
but as it slowly dawns upon her a hectic flash 
rises to her cheeks, and her eyes grow wild. 

‘*Do you mean,” she pants, “ that you are 
cruel enough to believe this evil report about 
me? That you intend thrusting me out upon 
the worli? Oh! you area woman and a 
mother, show some pity to a poor orphan girl, 
who has done no wrong,”’ and she catches the 
woman by the skirts. Bat Mrs. Barton shakes 
her off, indignant that one so dégraded should 
preeume go far. 

‘+ Wait until Mr. Glyn retarns ; he will tell 
you who and what I am.” 

**No, mies; Mr. Glyn is far too partial to 
say one word against you; but perhaps, when 
he hears how you flirted with Mr. Danbar, as 
soon as he was gone, he won't think quite so 
highly of you!” 

The words did not convey one tenth of the 
speaker's meaning, but the tone was so full 
of insolence, of profound scorn for this poor, 
forsaken creature, that Hope ceased her 
pleading, and stood erect with her head 
thrown back proudly, and a new atrange 
dignity of mien. 

“ T am entitled to the use of this room until 
Mr. Glyn’s return, but after the words you 
have spoken I cannot remain here. To-morrow 
morning I will go, but until then do not intrude 
upon me,” and she motions the somewhat 
abashed woman to go. 

When she is again alone she does not moan 
or cry, but her eyes burn with inward fever, 
her cheeks are flashed carnation. 

She has no fire, and the night is cold, so she 
throws herself upon the bed, and covering 
herself with the clothes, tries to sleep, bat 
cannot. 

Towards dawn, however, she falls into an 
uneasy slumber, from which she wakes unre- 
freshed, and achinginevery limb. 

Bat she rises at once, and having made a 
hasty, toilet, breakfasts on a piece of bread, 
and eins her few belongings into a small 
bag, goes downstairs and out of the house, 
never to enter it again. 

It is still very early, and after a little hesi- 
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j tation she stops at a coffee stall, and demands 

a cup of the steaming drink, 

Then feeling a little refreshed she goes on 
her way, seeking the employment she ig co 
hopeless of finding. 

Hour after hour passes, and still she plods 
on hungry, faint, and footsore ; afraid to spend 
even a penny for bread lest she should be one 
day nearer starvation ; she has eaten once to. 
day, and that must soffise. 

All unwittingly she wanders into Oxford. 
street, and there she suddenly hears her own 
name spoken, and lifting weary eyes, sees Rex 
Dunbar before her, 

His face wears @ shocked expreesion, as he 
notes her pallor, the shabbiness of her dreas, 
and her general air of privation. 

‘I didn’t mean to harm you,” he said in 
husky, hurried voice. ‘I didn’t know what 
had happened rat until yesterday, when 
Mrs. Courtney me you were dismissed, 
and why. I was farious, and had an awful 
ssene with Clarice; then this very morning I 
went to your lodgings, and that old harridan 
shut the door in my face, not even telling ms 
you were gone. I thonght she was acting on 
your instructions; on you would not 
be socrael! You are , poor girl, let me 
take you home?” 

And then she laughed, with such terrible 
bitterness that people turned to stare at her, 
and Rex looked hastily and fearfally round. 

“Home!” she said. ‘Home! I have 
none; you have driven me from my only 
shelter!” 

“Hope! You cannot mean this? My poor 
girl! My dear love! What a brute I have 
been! If only I could undo the past! Bat 

ou know. Oh! yes, you must know that, hay. 

ng found you, I will never lose sight of you 
again! That so long as I live you shall never 
want—that I love you heart and soul.” 

Again she laughed, and he saw her eyes 
were wild, that she trembled as with cold. He 
took her hand and drew it in his arm. 

‘Come with me to some quiet place, where 
we can talk uninterraptedly. Hope, dear, I 
have been a beast, and insulted you awfully 
at times, but I’m not quite such a cad as you 
believe. I will take you to some nice, quiet 
lodging, where you may rest until you find 
work, and I promise never to molest you, or 
attempt to see you against your wish—let me 
be your banker until you need one no longer. 
And when Glyn comes home, you will marry 
him and be happy ; if I had not been a coward 
and a knave, I might have stood in his shoes; 
; but I don’t suppose you care a fig for me 

now.” 
| Hope does not answer, she is thinking how 
to escape from him—this man she has loved 
and now despises, this man who has wrought 
out such misery for her. And it seems for 
once her lucky star is in the ascendant. 

There is a sudden outcry—a sudden rush of 
many feettowardsthem. A wretched-looking 
man is being pursued by a motley mob, which 
carries all before it, and even as she hears the 
shout ‘ Stop thief!” and Rex saying savagely 
“ Stand back! would yoa hurt a lady?” she 
slips ber hand from his arm and darts unper- 
ceived down a narrow street. 

' In the press and excitement Rex did not 
notice at first that she was , but when the 
crowd had passed, the captured, he 
looked round for his companion, and realized 
that she had fled. 





| It is in vain he searches every lane and 


court in the vicinity. She is lost to him, 50 
utterly, so entirely that farther search is folly 
and in an agony of anxiety and remorse he 
goes to his own luxurious home, maddened by 
the thought that the woman he so loves 18 
homeless, friendless, and it may be penniless 
—she looked weak, as though with long fast- 
ing. . 

Meanwhile Hope pursues her way with 
weak uncertain steps, and avoiding al! the 
principal streets, walks on and op, until she 
can go no farther. So she sits down to rest in 
a long s‘nce disused cemetery, now convert 
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into gardens, and being very weary, falls 
eep. 
a she wakes it is growing dusk, and a 
cold, small rain is falling. Wearily she lifts 
herself, her limbs ache and are so heavy she 
scarce can drag herself along, only she must 
find some quiet place in which to spend the 
night. x a 
*¢ Oh! it was pitiful, 
Near a whole cityful, 
Home she had none!” 


She would accost a policeman and ask him 
to direct her to a cheap respectable lodging, 
and then having rested a whole night she 
would be strong to begin another day's weary 


ork. 

8 But her mind begins to wander ; old scenes, 
old friends, old dreams rise before her, and 
soon the present is forgotten ; she is living in 
the dear, dead past, revelling in old pleasures, 
old friendships. ‘ 

She feels no more the biting wind or blind- 
ing rain; she is walking as one in a dream, 
and has no thought, no care for the morrow. 
Hundreds pass by unbeeding, hurrying 
homewards—she does not realise there is no 
auch blessed refuge for her. Oce or two 
policemen look curiously at the white, small 
face, and star-bright eyes; but she has for- 
gotten the question she meant to ask, and 
pursues her way with faltering steps until 
she comes to the river, She pauses a moment 
on Westminster Bridge. 

‘‘T am go tired,” she says aloud, ‘‘I could 
rest here; but Hago will be waiting for me, 
and I must gohome. How the lights dazzle 
me, how the river runs on! Willit never 
rest? There is nothing good in the world 
bat sleep, and I shall sleep soon.” 

She drags herself on a little farther yet; 
then her brain reels, her heart beats wildly a 
moment, then seems to cease, and with a low, 
inarticulate cry, she sinks down unconscious, 
a huddled heap upon the pavement. A crowd 
quickly gathers, and one heartless wretch 
takes advantage of the general excitement to 
steal her hand bag and hurry away with it. 
Then a policeman saunters up. ‘ Move on! 
move on!" he says with authority, and a 
woman in the crowd retorts,— 

“Shan’t! Move on yourself; you're not 
wanted! ’Spose you'll say this poor gell ain’t 
ill, but drunk? ‘That's the way with you 
bobbies |” 

A burst of laughter greets her sally, which 
the officer wisely ignores, and forcing his way 
through the increasing crowd he turns his 
lantern fall epon the white face, and helpless, 
inert figure. Then he says gently (for he has 
daughters of his own), — 

“Make way there, the poor lass is ill, and 
had best be taken to the hospital.” 

So Hope is carried to “Ss. Thomas's,” and 
there laid in a enowy bed ; doctors and nurses 
hover about her, with intent and anxious 
faces, other patients regard her curiously, 
pitifully, but she is unconscious of it ail, 
fighting weakly for life. And whilst she lies 
there, helpless and delirious, Hugo returns to 
England with his little charge, Ivy Wynd. 
ham, and learns at last all the wrong and 
shame his darling has endured, but cannot 
discover her hiding-place, though he spends a 
small fortane in advertising and detectives. 


OHAPTER VII. 


For weeks Hope's life is despaired of, but 
she is young and strong, and at length is 
declared out of danger, although so frail and 
helpless that it is long before she can leave her 
©’. The doctors shake their heads over her 
still, and declare that she must have some 
trouble, some heavy secret, upon her mind to 
— her recovery, and the nurses (at least 
© younger ones) weave impossible romances 


abcut this sw. . ; 
cenab an = pale-faced girl, whom nobody 


She looks forward with horror to the time 


of her dischargt, when the old, old st I 
’ ’ e 
must be renewed, the old fight for eatabense, 





when she will esteem herself fortunate if she 
can earn @ roof to cover her and a crust of 
bread to eat. At last one morning she dresses 
with trembling hands, and prepares to leave 
the ward which has been such a haven of rest 
to her; then a nurse joins her. 

‘*Come to my room,” she says, gently, “I 
have something to say to you.” 

Half unwillingly she follows Sister Rose, 
into a large, airy apartment, and having sipped 
the wine offered her waits for the other to 
speak. 

‘“‘ Two or three of us are anxious about your 
future; will you think me impertinent if 
I ask what you intend doing, when you have 


left us?” 

“T am fing to my friends!"’ Hope 
answers with a deep blush, and a bitter pang 
at the thought of her desolate condition. 

‘“*We concluded you had no friends or 
relatives,” Sister Rose says, with a keen 
glance at her, ‘‘as you received no visitors, 
and evidently expected none.”’ 

‘T have an aunt of position; buat she 
does not know of my illness.”’ 

“ And you will go to her?’’ 

Hope bows, unable to lie to this grave, 
sweet-faced woman, who is so genuinely in- 
terested in her. Then she says quickly,— 

‘* Pray have no fear or anxiety concerning 
me! I shall do nothing rash. am not so 
much alone in the world as you believe.” 

**Bat I know you are penniless, and you 
must have money to assis = to your 
friends ; so a few of us have ea subscrip- 
tion for you. It is not much but it ia better 
than nothing,” and suddenly Hope, catches 
her hand, and kisses it wildly, whilst the tears 
rain down her cheeks. 

“You are too good to me!” she ories 


i agitatedly, ** too good; and though, Heaven 


helping me, I will one day repay you the 
money, I never can repay the charity you 
have shown me.” 

‘‘Hash, Hope, you will hurt yourself by 
this excitement, and you must not over-rate 
what we have done, only if it is ever in 
your power to help one less fortunate than 
yourself, remember to-day and do not hold 
your hand. One thing more, and then you 
are free to go, will you promise to write me 
in the course of a week? Itis not much to 
ask, and it will allay my anxiety about you.” 

**T promise,”” Hope says simply, and there 
being nothing more left to say but ‘‘ good. bye,” 
she soon finds herself outside the hospital, 
confused and dazed by the noise and bustle 
around, She is still very weak, and her knees 
tremble under her, soshe walks towards West- 
minster Abbey, thinking that she will rest 
there, and map out her future. After the 
grinding weer J she had endured, the 
sovereign clasped so tightly in her hand seems 
great wealth, and again and again as she 
sits in the ‘dim religious light,” she utters 
thanksgivings for the precious gift. Then 
suddenly a great yearning came upon her 
to see her own dear home, and she rises, 
trembling and faint with her longing. ‘I will 
look on it once more,’’ she thinks ‘and, please 
Heaven, I will die.” 

So she gets into a ‘bus and is driven to- 
wards the nearest station, where she ascertains 
a train is shortly to start for Glyndale, and 
having taken a ticket waits with what 
patience she can for the time of departure. 

The season is so far advanced now that 
myriads of flowers dance before her eyes as 
they spin through the open country. ‘It will 
be at its loveliest now,” she says to herself, 
“and I shall die content, having once looked 
upon it.” 

She is so weak and so hopeless that she 
does not wish to live, scarcely believes it 
possible she should, and at one station at 
which they stop, she purchases some paper 
and pencil, upon which she writes a few words 
addressed to Bertie. 


* Dear Boy,— 


“T am going to look my last at our dear 
old home, and I havea conviction that having 


seen it I shall die; it is better so, for I can- 
not earn my bread, and my friends have all 
forgotten me (save Mr. Glyn who is too far 
away to help me). You will get this letter after 
some delay, and then as you love me, let Sister 
Rose cf St. Thomas's hear how and where I 
died. My dearest love to you, and do not fret 
about my end. 
“* Horz Froxp.” 


Placing the letter in her pocket she leaned 
back, and gives herself up wholly to the dreamy 
larguor stealing over her, and in her heart she 
believes it to be the faintness of death, and is 
glad, “ and yet,” shesays, ‘if I couldsee Hugo 
I would be content to bear life; if I could see 
him and remain unseen myself, for I could 
not bear to find him changed as they have 
doubtless changed him.” 





It was still quite early in the evening when 
she reached Glyndale, and passing out of the 
| little station unrecognised by any, walks slowly 
{and wearily along the high road. Towards the 

left she sees the stately towers and gleam- 
ing windows of Glyn Hall, where but for her 
ill- starred and misplaced love, she might 
! now be reigning, beloved by Hugo, envied and 
courted by all. The contrast between what 
mighthave been and whatis, strikesher oruelly, 
and a little sob rises to her lips, but she keeps 
it valiantly back. Thena turn in the road 
brings her within sight of her own home— 
the great red and white building which had 
‘cost Algernon Floyd a fortane ; she sees the 
winding paths beneath the familiar trees, 
the gleaming statues and glistening foun- 
tains. This had been her Paradise. Here she 
had known all the joys of her young life 
—now she is analien and an outcast, a friend- 
less, homeless waif who has no wish but to 
die. 

Her breath comes gaspingly, but she 
stroggles on until she reaches the great iron 

tes, then etrength and consciousness alike 

il hey, and she sinks to the ground, with one 
hand still clasping the rails, and lies there 
like one dead. 

* * * * * 

A brougham containing a gentleman and 
little girl is coming slowly along the road; bat 
neither the gentleman nor his coachman notice 
the slight, prostrate figure beside the gate. 
The child, however, jumps up in a state of 
great excitement and pity. 

“Oh, uncle! Uncle Hugo, please stop the 
carriage! a poor lady is lying there ill! Let 
me get out!” 

“Stop! stop, Ivy! You shall come pre- 
sently !’ he answers, authoritatively. ‘‘ What 
was I abont not to see her before!” and, 
springing down, he goes hurriedly towards the 
hapless wayfarer. ‘‘ Her clothes look like a 
lady’s, though they are shabby,” he thinks. 
Then, bending over her, he lifts the heavy, 
dark head, and sees the face of his own dear 
love. 

A sharp cry of passion and pain breaks from 
him, 

“My love! my love! that it should come to 
this!” then he has lifted the slight form ia 
his strong arms, and is hurrying to the 
brougham. 

“Ob, Uncle! Is she dead!” 

“Hush!” he says, hoarsely. ‘ Hash, 
child!’ Then, to the coachman, ‘‘ Make all 
haste to the Hall. This lady is Mizs Floyd!” 
And, holding her close, as though he fears 
once more to lose her, they are driven to the 
home where once he hoped she would reign 
his queen—his wife. 

Hope is very long before she recovers con- 
sciousness, and thea is considerably surprised 
to find herself installed in a large and hand- 
somely-farnished room, which, somehow, 
seems strangely familiar to her. And as she 
stirs upon the bed, a woman comes forward, 8 
woman all smiles and tears. 

‘‘Miss Hope, dear! you've come back uv 
last! Indeed, you should never have left us, 
there's none could love you better!” 

“ Why, youare Mrs. Thaxter! Then, where 





am 1?” the girl asks, dreamily. 
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‘“*Atethe Hall, miss. Mr. Hago himself 
foundand brouznt you here. And when you're 
well.enough, he woulddike to.ase you. He is 
waiting very impatiently dowastaica,’’ 

“IT will seehim now, please.” 

So Hugo comes in, and Mrs, Thaxter pra- 
dently retreats. 

The young man can fiad no werd to tay, 
bsing shaken by emotion; bat the girl puta 
ont one small, thin hand, and speaks in a faint 
voice. 

“I have been very iil, and thought that I 
should die ;. and I wanted to sea my old home 
jastonce! Mrs. Phaxter tellame you brought 
me here. Thank you, dear friend! And I 
will try to trouble you as littleas I can. I'll 
go away presently, when you have promised 
y to believe the cruel things they have said 
of me.” 

“You shall .never go away: unless you wish 
it!” he says, brokenly. ‘' Hope, want you! 
Hope, I love:youmore than ever I did!"’ 

“ Bat,” ehe said; whilsta flush of joy crosses 
her face, “ they have>tried to take away my 
good name; and year wife must be: beyond 





reproaeh!"’ 

‘s&s sheis! Sweetheart, love mea litile, 
if enly because love you! Will.you try to 
learn the lesson?” 


‘*It-is already learned !" she whispers. And 
thon—well, then ? 
* 7 + * * 

Hope lives to be a happy wile, to vee the 
discomfiture of her enemies, the prosperity-of 
her brother ; liveste seethe gradual degradation 
of the man she onoe believed she loved, to offer 
once more the hand of friendship tothe woman 
who:so sorely bstrayed. her, to comfort her in 
all her trials, to influence her for good. Lives 
to see her own fair children growing up abont 
her ints beauty and strength, to know that 
with each year of her lifesher husband’s love 
and reverence increase, that the world holds 
no sach treasure for him as this woman, who 
is far above rubies 

[THE END. ] 





PAOETIA. 


.— 


A rank dec xiver—A visiting foreigner’s sham 
title. 

Quzzr, but the sleepy student often becomes 
a nap scholar. 

A Buor on apiece of fair manuscript is a 
Geeided ink. umbrance. 

Ir & young lady's maiden aim is successfal, 
she has no maiden name. 

Tr is probably the attention paid it which 
makes the weather. vane. 

Wuen a singer's throat is‘raw you’can’t 
expect her songs to be well done. 

WHEN 8 cat gives an entertainment from the 
top of a wall it ien't the cat we object to, it's 
the waul. 

Ir is said that no one can arrest the flight 
of time, but who is there who ia not able to 
stop a minnte? 

An “ snti-chap toilet. cream” is: advertised. 
It will never become popular. ‘The . girls are 
too fond of the ehaps. 

Passenaer : '‘* Do we stop long enough atthe 
next station to cata sandwich ?"’ Gmard: 
** No, sir ; we only stoptwenty: minutes.” 

A man died in Scotland who smoked over 
two thoneand herrings-a day. Worse than 
the tobacco habit. No wonder he died 

SPuRGEON was once xsked whether a member 
of a brass band could be a true Christian. His 
answer was: “ Yes, I think he might, bat not 
his next-door neighbour.” 

‘Have you besn stadying this sammer ?’ 
asked one lady member of an opera company 
of another. ‘A little ; I have devoted @ zreat 
deal of time to practice.” ‘ Indeed ! how high 
can you sing?” ‘Well, Thave reached aa 
high as twenty-pounds a night.” 








Mr. Fervour: “ Now.give me .a.sweet kiss, 
darling | ’’ Miss Qandour: ‘* Were notmy other 
kisees sweet? "’ 

Trrep customer (in restaurant): “Wait'r, a 
(bic) rum omelet!’ Waiter: Yes; siz. With 
or without eggs?"’ 

“Ts Mr. Bramley tall?’ ‘‘ Personally he is.” 
* Personally 2? “ Yew. ialiy he is short. 
Three thousand ‘poands short. “Thatis why 
he went to Mexico.”’ 

Miss Beaonta: “*I love music! do you play 
on sny instrament, Mr. Smith?” Smith (who 
acted as college-waiter last sunmmer, absent- 
mindedly): “ Only the gong:”’ 

A Weiss village boasts 6fa woman. who 
‘goes out and chops wood with her huegband.”’ 
It is customary to use an axe, but he may 
bean an unusually sharp man. 

Evan (shuddering): “How.the trees moan 
and sigh to-night!” Bobby, (speaking whereof 
he knows) : ‘‘ Well, you'd moan.and sigh. if you 
were as full of green apples.as.they be.” 

Sum (at. the races): ** What’s#he.trouble at 
the jadyge’s stand, George ?."-He: ‘Phere is 
some dispute over the ‘last »beat.” ‘She: 
‘* Aren’t their thermometers all alike, George?” 

Granpma's Ipza.—'' Brother ‘Tom says biey cle 
riding is eplendid -exercise “for the calves. 
Grandma says it may be, bat-ske can’t for the 
life of her see how you would get’them to-stay 
on.” 

Duper (who had juss. pnton a new suit of 
clothes in the shop): ‘‘ Wait a minute. I go 
over to the bank and get a cheque cashed.” 
Tailor going out with him): ‘“ Very well; V'll 
follow euit.’”’ 

Sropent (not very clear az to hia lesson): 
“Thaw’s what the author says, anyway.” 
Professor: ‘‘ I doa’t want the anthor ; I want 
you.” Student (despairingly): ‘‘ Well, you've 
got me.” 

‘*I srz a buttonless shirb.advertised here, 
John,” said s wife, looking up:from.a paper. 
‘What kind of shirt is that?” ‘' Just like 
mine,’’ was the reply, and the: wife resumed 
her reading. 

To one of the well-advanced classes jhe 
guestion was asked, ‘What is the highest 
form of animal life?’ * The giraffe,” was 
the immediate response from a bright member 
of the claas, 

Lrrriz Passencrr (on incoming ocean steam- 
ship): ** Mre, MeGennis, ‘what do folks mean 
by saying there is a wake behind the: vessel ? ”’ 
Mre, McGennis: ‘'‘Sare, now, isn't’ it a wake 
since we started ? *’ 

An old-fashioned fellow being chided by his 
wife for eating with his knife, excused himself 
by saying, ‘‘ Silver forks are all right enough 
for thoee with whom they agree, but ‘my sys- 
tem requires steel.”’ 

“‘Wuart did the horses stop for, George?’’ 
“They madea false start, and have to go back 
tothe post again.” “Oh, George! and the 
horse we are betting on was ever so far aheai ! 
I don’t think that’s fair!"’ 

Tommy went fishing without permission of 
his mother. Next morning a neighbour's son 
met him and asked, ‘‘ Did you catch anything 
yesterday, Tommy ?” “ Not till L got home,’ 
was the rather.sad response. 

Disonarcep ror Curep.— Why .did you 
leave your last ?” “Sare Laverr dis. 
ebarged for doin’ well, mum.’ ‘ Discharged 
for doing well? Why, where:were you?” “I 
worr in the horspital, mam.” 


He was travelling in Greece. “ What 


‘town is this ?’”’ he asked, as the train stopped 


for a moment. ‘ This,” said his: guide, re- 
ferring ‘to ‘his memorandum:-book, ‘is the 
tewn where Homer was not born.” 


“Twas atthe wedding at .the church Jast 
evening, Miss Lighthead. Allow me to_con- 


gratulate you on your elegant appearance as a | English 


bridesmaid, You were robed in ecstacy divine, 
I suppose?” ‘ That’s aboutas much as you 
men know, Mr. Tuold. I wore a robe of white 
silk and point lace.” 


Fonp, Husnanp; “My dear, why did joy 
accept me the first time I proposed, instead of 
being coy and reluctant?” Wiie: “ Because, 
pet, had reacked that age when I could no 
afford to run any-risk of getting left.” 

Answereo.—'\Did you ask .Miss Pointe 
to dance jast might?” ‘' Yes, and -she saig 
she was engaged.” “And what did sho 
say the second time?’’ ‘* That she was tired,” 
‘« And the third time?” ‘.Tinat-she was going 
homes.” 

A Wetsuman thus showed the:depth of big 
love for home: ‘‘ Paris is a grand:place. Its 
Paly Roolyes, itis Rae de Rivolye, its Too. 
leeres, and its Change Elizas are fine, sir, 
very fine, cir; but for real grandeur, give me 

ales.” 


Bustngss’v. Pugasune.—Mother : “ Goodne:s 
me! IsthatIreneat the piamo?”’ Little son ; 
““Yes,ma.” ‘“ Well,,go ask; her what she is 
doing. If she is practisiug, she‘ean keep on 
uatil the hour ig up: but if tke is: playing, 
teli-her to stop.”’ 

Exprrty Maiwen (to chemists bey): ‘ Wel 
I do declare, if Lain’t forgot what I cama 
for!” Boy (fali-of business) *‘ Hairdye ? rouge 
lotion to remove freckles ? wrink!e eradicator ? 
bottle bloom of youth?” Elderly maiden 
phails a passing ‘bus. 

‘War are you going to buy your wife for 
birthday present?" asked Colonel Jones of 
HSquire Johnson. ‘“I'm thinking of getting her 
a piano.”’ ‘Can she play ?’’ ‘No, of cours: 
not. Doyou thiak I'd be such a fool as to bny 
her a piano if she conld play ?” 

‘*Is everything goue ?” sheasked. ‘‘ Every. 
thing bat my honour,” be replied. ‘ Well, 
it’s lucky you took all the diamonds ont of 
your stock and transferred them to me last 
week, wasn't if? I'm awfally. glad, thougb, 
that you didn’t do anything dishenest."’ 

Jounny witnessed » military drill on the 
Common, recently. Oae of the officers rode 
@ horse which was very unraly,.and in some 
of his aaties threw his rider, whereopon 
Johnny exclaimed excitedly: ‘Mamma, 
Le Captain Fissell’s horse.doesn't it 

im!’ 

A Loye Teru.—Irish Gaide ‘(to American 
tourist): “Anmd»there is.no ‘king nor quane 
in America, they're ‘tellin':me, sar?” In- 
different Tourist: “No; weve a President- 
there.” ‘‘ And how long have you bimhavin’ & 
Presidentmoight Lax, sur?’’ A.T.: ‘*O some- 
thing over.a handred years!” J. G. (stopping, 
paralyzed withastonishment): Howly eaints! 
And do they. live that long beyant there?” 

Bours. —A bull may be said to be a gross 
contradiction, or blunder in speech. It was 
derived from one Obadiah Ball, a lawyer in 
the time of Henry VIII., who was celebrated 
rather than famous, for ‘the blunders which 
fell from his lips when ‘he pleaded before the 
judges. A witty Irishman, upon being asked 
for the definition of a bull, said, “If you see 
two cowa lying down alone in a field, the one 
‘atending up is sure to’ be a’ball.” Mrs. Edge- 
worth, in her essayson “Irish Balls,” gives 
the following:—* When I first saw you, I 
thought it ‘was you, and now I: see it is your 
brother.” “I met you this morning and you 
did not come; I'll meet you to:morrow morn- 
ing, whether you*come or not.” “On, If I 
had stayed in that climate until now I should 
have been dead two years.” During the IrisD 
rebellion, an Irish paper publiehed this item, 
—“*A man named McCarthy»was ran over by 
& passenger train and killed.on Wednesday. 
He was. injored in a,similar.way two yeare 
ago.” In 1784.the Irish house of common? 
issued an order totbis effect :—'‘ Any member 
unable to write may get another member to 
frank his letter for him, butonly on condition 
that he certifies with his own handwriting bis 
inability on the. back of it.” .A well-knowo 

i ces as follows :— 


commen 
‘* Reader, funet case's read.” ‘This is some- 


what akin to the hand-board which read ‘‘ The 
ford is:dangerous when.this board is covered 





iby the water.” 
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SOCIETY, 


Tau Empress Frederick and her daughters, 
who have been on. visit to the Qaeen at 
Qaborne, went to town for a week. Her 
Majeaty was thon t® go to Sandringham on a 
yiait to the Priuce and’ Princess of Wales. 

Wuune at Acke Hall the Prince of Wales 
will open thenew Town Hall and Municipal 
Buildings at Middlesbrough ; in fact, that is 
the principal object-His Royal Highnees has 
in vieiting Lordand Lady Zetland. 

Prixce Grorce or Walks is going to Malia 
for the bail to.be given by his unele, the 
Dake of Hdinburgh, and it is probable that 
Master George will stay there until the epring 
when he will join the Northumberland. 

An eye-witness, says Modern Society, de- 
clares that.on Christmas Eve the poor little 
son3 of the: amperor of Germany pent half 
their day gazing ruefally ont of the Palace 
windows a0 the lively scene in the Friedrich. 
strasse below, where almost all the other 
small boys and girls in the capital were 
abroad, baying Christmas presents, apes | 
swests, and looking at the gay stalls an 
shop windows, 

Alas! peasant boys and gamins were {free 
to disport themselves there to their hearts’ 
content; but Princes of the Honse of Hohen- 
zolern must remain. discreetly within doors, 
and long for a share of the goed things co 
tantalising to behold! We -will they 
were comforted by hopes of what mma 
was going to bring in presently; for the 
Kaiserin drove out-in.theearly morning, quite 
unattended, to buy her Christmas gifts incog- 
nito, and perhaps thereby get: them. a little 
cheaper! And she actually alighted from 
her carriage and ramsacked: the shop:, in- 
spected the stalis in the street fair, and con- 
descended to chaffer with the saleswomen, in 
the true fashion of the orthodox German 
Frau, who loves to husband-her pfennige, and 
make the most of her thalers ! 

We are sorry to learn that the: health of 
the ex-Empress Engénie is once more very 
precarious indeed, such as to cause consider- 
able anxiety. We have seen, says the contem- 
porary quoted above, -a private letter from 
the Dachesee de’-Mouohy, in which she speaks 
of the state of health of the widow of Cmsar 
as being very bad. She was always highly 
sénsitive and nervous; and moreover has of 
late years been a great sufferer from asthma, 
which malady. generally tends -to an enarge- 
ment of the heart. Her sister, the Daoheese 
d'Albe, who was as dark as Engéais-was fair, 
died of a pulmonary affection, and it may be 
that the Ex:French Empress will in future 
be ordered to live ont of Eogland during the 
Winter monthe, 

At being well, the Qaeen Regent of Spain 
will hoid the reins cf Government till her 
kingly son is sixteen years of age. This may 
count.as a sixteen years’ reign for herself, 
and one of the longest spells of power ever 
enjoyed by a Sovereign's deputy. At present, 
Alfoneo XIII. opens his Parliament in dumb 
fashion. He has never yet addressed the 
Cortes in wild and incoherent terms, or barst 
lato a wail at the presence of 80 many strange 
faces, for his wise mother has accustomed 
him to the sight of crowds. His ficst real 
speech as a Monarch will donbtless prove a 
stave event, unless His Majesty fritters awa 
the effect by unseasonable remarks beforehand. 

THe Queen of Sweden is so mach better 
that sho was able to receive the members of 
the Royal Family in her own apartments, this 
year, for the customary Christmas Tree. On 
the 25th all the Swedish Royal Family dined 
at the Palace, except the Bernadotte couple, 
= kept the festival quietly at Carlscrona, 
aneees Bernadotte being in too delicate 

ealth to come to Court just at present. They 

heen an ere er. however, in their retired 
» Where they are, both of them, m 

beloved by the inhabitants, sare 





STATISTICS. 


Germany last year imported 62,000 horses. 
Tr costs 1 200,000 doHara per annum to keep 
the streets of Paris clean. 


Tue Isst census’of India indicates a popnia- 
tion of 66,982,000. There are 6,000,000 more 
males than females. 

Tue statistics show in the past ten years 
there were killed in France by hunting acci- 
dents nearly 13,000 men. 

The following: figures give some idea of the 
number of animals killedevery year in Siberia 
for the sake of their fars. At the last summer 
fair of Irbit, which is a. market foronly a part 
of the fars exported from. Siberia, no less. than 
3,180,000 fars of squirrela were offeredfor sale. 
Of other furs there were 11,000 bine fox, 
140,000 marmots. 30,000 polecats, 10,000 
badgers, 1,300,000 hares, 2,000 foxes, and 
numbers of bears.and wolves. The extermina- 
tion of fur-bearing animals goes on with such 
rapidity that there are whole regions where 
hunting has been completely abandoned. 





GEMS. 


Arruiction is a school of virtue; it cor- 
recta levity and interrupts the confidence of 
sinning. 

He who receives a good turn should never 
forget it; he who does one should never re- 
member if. 

Apversity is the trial of principle. With- 
out it a man hardly koows whether he is 
honest or not. 

No one pursuit, however valuable in itself, 
should completely engross the manhood or 
womanhood of any individual. Where it co 
exhausts the strength or the powers as to 
leave but a poor, ineffective remnant for 
other things, it is time to pause and to abstain. 





HUUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SOME USEFUL HINTS, 


For the cisagreeable sensation known as 
heartburn, which so often accompanies ixdi- 
gestion, a salt-spoonfal of common salt, dis- 
solved in half a wine glass of water, and 
drank, is as effeotive a remedy.as a dose of 
saleratus water, and a much-safer and plea- 
santer one. 

ae mage a bruise po omnes and then - 
spirits of turpentine, y prevent the 
unsightly black and blue spots which not only 
tell tales, but deform. 

Wauen there is an uvpleasant odour about 
the feet, a small quantity of a weak solution 
of salicylic acid in the footbath is a sare 
destroyer of the offence. 

Tron articles will seldom rust if they have 
been. cleansed from oil by hot soda-water, and 
afterwards dipped in hot limeswater and 
dried. 

Coxzopion, spirits of turpentine, and the 
common salve called oxide of zinc, are each an 
invaluable remedy to apply to burns and sealds 
before a physician can arrive to do better, if 
better is to.be done, and sweet oil and lime- 
water beaten up together make up a cooling 
and healing ointment for them as good as any 
medicament known. 
wee oe eens 

r i rate of chiora. 
which is so commonly used ; cases are-re- 
ported where two hundred grains have been 
taken in safety, —- por na ten 
grains have proved’ or affor ya 
narrow escape from death by timely aid and 
effort; this drug should never be taken but 
— the advice and attendance of a physi- 
cian. 





MISUELLANEO US. 


In many towns of Germany the chief barber 
never shaves people, He palls testh and doga 
surgical trade. 

A new English game, called “naval 
blockade,” haz recently been invented, which 
is said to be as intricate and faacinating a3 
chess, 

BULL-FIGHTING ia increasing in papniar 
favour in Spain, More new rings have been 
built during the last twelve years than during 
the previous twenty. 

THERE is nothing so delightfal as the hearing 
or the speaking ofthe truth. For this reason 
there is no conversation so agreeable as that of 
the man of intregity, who hears without any in- 
tention to betray, and speaks without any in- 
tention to deceive. 

TnL NATURED Pueasantry.—The talent of 
turning men into ridicule, and exposing to 
laughter thoze one converses with, is the gra- 
tification of little minds and usgenerous 
tempers. Young people with this oust of 
mind cut themselves off from all manner of 
improvement. 


Noruixe oan be done right and efficiently 
withont order and system, from the boiling of 
an egg to the management of the heaviest 
basiness or -enterprise. There is a rontine 
even in our daily personal habits. He is 
considered a safe man whom you siways know 
where to find. 


Tuer first writer to suggest that mankind 
was descended from two apes was James 
Barnet (Lord Monboddo), of Scotland, who did 
80 in his work, ‘‘ The Origin and Progress of 
Languages,” published in Edinbergh in 1774. 
This was thirty-five years before Darwin was 
born. 


Ir ia not the flash, nor the eye, nor the life 
which are forbidden, but it is the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes and the pride of 
life. Itis not this earth, nor the men who 
inhabit it, nor the sphere of our legitimate 
activity that we love, but the way in which 
the love is given, which constitutes worldli- 
ness. 


An Anotic Bee's Artine.—A red silk 
handkerchief was tied around her forehead, 
and ribbons flattered from the knot of hair 
which stood up on the crown of her head. 
Her boots were as red as her handkerchief, 
and quite as spotless, Her trousers were of 
the choicest and most shiniog sealskin, 
neatly ornamented with needlework and 
beads. Her jacket was also of seaiskin, met 
with trousers at the hips, where it was fringed 
with a broad: band of eider down. 


Savep sy A Monxex.—An instance of the 
instinct and fidelity of young monkey 
comes from Batignolles, a subarb of Paris. 
A little boy was playing in one cf the rooms 
of his father's flat with bias monkey, a most 
intelligent and domesticated member of its 
species. The boy, ina fit of javenile caprice, 
tied the cord of a window blind round his 
neck and pretended to hang himself, to the 
immense amusement of hia Simian playmate, 
which grinned and chattered on a chair. 
Suddenly the boy became lividand began to 
cry, for the cord had got into-a real noose 
round his neck. In ® very short space of 
time the monkey took in the -situstion and 
tried to undo the noose with its paws, but 
had togive up the attempt. It thea hopped 
off to another room, where: the. boy's grand- 
mother was sitting, and began to pull at-her 
gown, to chatter, grimace, and look wistfully 
toward the door, she reso from her seat and 
went, piloted by the monkey, to the room 
where her grandaon was moaning. Tae boy 
was instantly extricated from hia perilous 
position, though it-was some time before he 
recovered his pain and fright. Jocko 
received & nice little tablet of chocolate cream 
for his splendid action, and-he deserved it. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anxrous.—We regret we are unable to inform you. 


U. M. 0.—You cannot marry the young lady under 
the circumstances. 


H. 0. R.—1. Unable toaid you. 2. The chances areas 
gcod here as anywhere. 


L. K.—The term “ ipse dixit,” for a positive assertion, 
first occurs in Cicero, ‘‘ Ou the Nature of the Gods.” 


J. P.—You will find the subject exhaustively treated 
in John Stuart Mili’s “ Logic,” Book I. ch. v. 


L. M.—Longfellow’s “Three Friends of Mine” were 
Cornelius Felton, Louis Agassiz, and Charles Sumner. 


¥. W.—1. The longest verse in the Bible is Esther viil., 
9, 2. The word wife is first mentioned in Genesis ii., 24. 


W. W. L.—Geoffrey Crayon, Esq , was a pseudonym 
under which Washington Irving published the “Sketch 
Book.” 


Srupent.—1. Leave off studying for a month and take 
plenty of exercise, living regularly and eating well, 2. 
No. 3. No. 


Icnornamus.—There is no remedy for what you rather 
graphically describe as corpulence of the face. In the 
words of Longfellow you must suffer and be strong. 


Tom H.—Horace, the Latin poet, used the expression, 
**Aurea mediocritas,” which, translated, is ‘‘ golden 
mean,” and he is supposed to have coined tke expres- 
sion. 


0. E.S.—The European walnut, called also English 
walnut, grows in Asia and nearly all over Europe. 
Walnut wine is made from the sap of the tree, which is 
quite sweet. 


Dark Amuy.—Try a mixture of cantharides and sweet 
oil, Any chemist will give you the right proportions if 
you explein your case. It should be well rubbed into 
the roots of the hair. 


E. A. R.—A lotion for mange in horses, cattle, and 
dogs is mate as follows : ‘ Currosive sublimate, a quarter 
of an ounce; spirits of salts (muriatic acid), half an 
ounce; water, one quart. 


Dora.—It will be very difficult for you to overcome 
your trouble, as it is due to natural embarrassment and 
too much self-consciousness. Try to think less of your- 
self, and to find a special interest in the topic of con- 
veraation. 


Larry S.—The best way out of your dilemma is frankly 
and delicately to state your wishes to the minister, who 
could not take offence if your manner and words are 
polite and friendly ; and he will doubtless give you such 
a certificate as you desire. 


Lettice (Dundee).—The sketches are so hastily. and 
we may almost say carelessly, done that we cannot judge 
either of your artistic powers or of the claims your 
sisters have to good looks e writing is fair in style 
but not neat, the expression good. 


Amy J.—The term Great Britain was little used until 
the accession of James L. tv the crown of England in 
1603 united the whole of the island under one stvereizgn. 
By the legislative union between England and Scotland 
in 1707 Great Britain became the legal name of the 
kingdom. 

IcNoraMUs.—l. For ‘Paul's Defence Before the 
People” and “‘ Paul's Speech Befure Agrippa” see Acts, 
chapters 22 and 26. You should read the Acts carefully 
through. 2. For the quotation, “ But the tongue can zo 
man tame ; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison,” 
sec James iii. 8. 

Evtrz.—A_ star stone is a variety of sapphire which, 
when properly cut by the lapidary, presents the appear- 
ance of a star with six rays, from which, when held in 
the sunshine, a very bright, yellowish-white light 
streams forth, in fine contrast to the rich purplish-blue 
of the other parts of the stone. 


Jessie C.—We are afraid from your description that 
your pet is in great danger. If not too late, mix equal 
quantities of rhubarb, powdered chalk, and ground 
gipgerin eqnal parts and mix with the food in small 
quantities. The food you give is too heating ; useless 
hemp and bread and no meat at all. 


L. W. N.—The bayonet is named from Bayonne, in 
France, where bayonets are said to have been first made 
about 1640. Common bayonets are made straight and 
three-cornered, but others are like a sword, and some 
are shaped like a trowel, and can be used both to fight 
with and to dig the ground up to make banks of earth 
called entrenchments. 


Durrer.—1, Your ents are quite right. He is too 
young at present to know his own mind, and it would 
not be at all pleasant for you after marriage to awake to 
the fact that he had found out that he had been mis- 
taken and had grown tired of you. The lot of an un- 
loved wife isa very miserableone. Wait at least two or 
three years, 2. Very good indeed. 


T. T.—The adoption by Charles Lamb of the signature 
of ‘* Elia” is said to have been purely accidental. His 
first contribution to the ‘London Magazine” was a 
ee te pe of the old Southsea House, where Lamb had 
passed a few months’ novitiate as a clerk, thirty years 
before, and of its inmates, who had long passed away ; 
and remembering the name of a light-hearted foreigner 


A. Grover.—The site of the Garden of Eden has never 
been satisfactorily fixed, though incalculable study has 
been given to the matter. The positiun of the river 
with four heads, mentioned in Genesis ii, 10-14, has 
a difficulty never disposed of. It is Ly, ~ by 
some that the Garden of Eden was in Palestine. Others, 
however,-think Persia has the best claim. 


Fiorence MacponaLp.—The letter ia nicely written 
and correctly worded, but we are not skilled in the 
so-called science of graphology. With regard to the 
situation, it is impossible to advise without knowing, 
what business you are acquainted with and your quali- 
fications about which you say not a word. Your three 
year’s character would be a good reference, 


W. W. F.—It is possible that you could a situation 
as a teacher in some part of the West of land. You 
would have to go there, and take your chance of succeed- 
ing. If your education is actualiy defective in English 





Frank W.—You must not take it for granted that 
phrenologists and physiognomists are exempt from 
the fallibleness of the human race in general, nor that 
their theories and systems are less free from errors than 
any other speculative systems and theories. Physiogno. 
mists assert that a dimple in the chin indicates 
benevolence, and a drooping nose avarice ; yet Howard, 

e great had an unindented chin, and 
his proboscis had a d d tendency. And do not 
the newspaper — frequently tell ua of murderers 
with a “ mild an g cast of countenance,” 
and have not many us known persons with a lar. 
cenous expression who might, nevertheless, have been 
safely intrusted with uncounted gold? 


F. C. H.—There is nothing about clairvoyance that 
may not be explained, when the absolute facts of any 
particular case of its exercises or exhibition have been 
ascertained. The trouble is, however, that the 








branches you would be apt to fail, as the dard of 
educational accomplishments for teachers has been 
raised a good deal during the last dczen years, 


H. N. 8.—A full set of types of one kind, enough for 
printing, is called fount or fong. A font of type does 
not have the same number of each letter of the alphabet, 
for many more of some letters are used than of others. 
If it has one of the letter z, it will have sixty of e, f 
five of t, and forty each of a, i, n, 0,ands. Thelettere 
is used oftener in printing than any other letter. 


F. J.—We should counsel you to remain where you 
are. The account you give of your acquirements though 
sufficiently flattering to yourself does not impress us 
that you are at all acquaint d with the most elementary 
knowledge necessary for good service such as you de- 
scribe, Like every other ness it requires a proper 
training. You must not expect in any calling to get to 
the top of the tree at once. 


Nove.ztre.—1l. The widow is only tenant for life, 
and, therefore, cannot dispose of the property by will 
2. The testator’s interest in the property would descend 
to his heir-at-law unless other provided in bis will ; 
the widow could, of course, —* of her own share by 
will. 3. We do not understand from your description 
whether they are joint tenants or t ts in 

There is a great legal distinction between the two. 





LEFT BEHIND. 


Poor pretty bright robin, left here in the cold ! 
How can we guess at your story untald? 

Why, when the song-birds are all flown away, 
Why is it, robin, why did you stay? 


Poor pretty red robin, ‘mid frost and 'mid snow— 

With sweet note of song and with bright breast aglow, 

You have sung when the flowers have faded and e, 

bee | dark clouds have gathered and bright birds have 
own, 


Ts this your life’s mission, oh robin red-breast, 
To bring to a weary heart comfort and rest? 
Then, e’en through thy life shall the sacrifice be, 
The work of God's angels is well done by thee. 


E. T. 


E. W. M.—Cast iron is not pure iron, but has carbon 
in it, and cannot be hammered, as it is brittle, and will 
easily break. To make it into wrought iron, the cast 
iron ia melted in another kind of furnace, and stirred up 
so that the air can gettoit. This is called puddling it, 
which burns out the carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, and 
other impure things ion the iron. Steel is iron which 
has more carbon in it than wrought iron and less than 
castiron. Its hardness is between that of wrought iron 
and cast iron. 


ALoxE In Lonpoy.—Yes. You are a very sensible 
irl ; and the course you have taken with the inventive 
over who is pressing you to marry him is eminently 
proper and judicious. You are perfectly justified in 
telling him to wait until sonie of his marvellous inven- 
tions put him in funds before rushing into expenses and 
responsibilities of matrimony. Do not allow him to 
persuade you from the course you have marked out by 
that “intolerable gift of the gab” which you say he 
possesses to such an afflicting degree. 


G. W. F.—The Three Kings of Cologne was a name 
given to the three magi whose bodies are said to have 
been brought by the Empress Helena from the East to 
Constantinople, whence they were transferred to Milan. 
Afterwards, in 1164, on Milan being taken by the Em- 
peror Frederick, they were presented by him to the 
Archbishop of Cologne, who placed them in the princi- 
pal church of the city, where, says Cressy, “‘ they are 
to this dey celebrated with great veneration.” Their 
names are commonly said to be Jaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar ; but one tradition gives them as Apellius, 
Amerus, Damascus ; another as Magalutti, Galgalath, 
Sarasin ; and still another as Ator, Sutor, Peratoras. 


Puzztep Dickx.—It is quite an easy matter to note 
the fractional parts of a second, if one only has the 
requisite means of doing so, namely, a watch with what 
is called an independent second-hand. This “‘indepen- 
dent second-hand” is large, and makes four distinct 
and easily-noted movements in a second, thus dividing 
the second into quarters. It is started by pressing a 
spring made for that purpose, and is instantaneously 
stopped by pressing the same spring. When stopped, 
it of course shows the quarter-second, the half second, 
or the three-quarter second, as the case may be, without 





who figured there at that time, he subscribed his name 


the slightest difficulty, and with unerripgaccuracy. A 


to the essay. It was aleo affixed to later contributions; | second is a much greater portion of time than is popu- 
and Lamb used it until, in his “ Last Letters of Elia,” | larly imagined. A man can count six in a second, snd 


ho bade it farewell. 


he can count four easily in that time. 





pectators and even honest, well-meaning operators 
and experimenters are almost invariably deluced by the 
phenomena (or, rather, what they aceept as the phe- 
—— that are exhibited. Hence arise seeming invicu- 
tions unfathomable mystery, of supernaturalism, 
and other similar bogeys. It be Jaid down »s 4 
general truth that every one who " believes in cleirs..y- 
ance,” or who is capable of doing so, will permit himse!t 
to be deceived to an extent sufficient to justify hi- 
credulity ; or, in other words, he will not make bis 
investigation of the matter so unrelentingly searching 
as to induce a permanent state of disbelief in the super- 
naturalism oi supposed phenomena. 


Grorce M.—There is a belief that “the wind 
of a cannon ball” may be fatal toa that the ball 
barely misses ; but mili au ‘ties say that no one 
is éver hurt by the wind of a cannon ball, for the very 
snfficient reason that a cannon no wind that 


blow or scratch be 


Devia.—We do not know how generally the custom of 
drinking the ‘‘ Grace Cup” is observed in Scotland now, 
| Barer gown it is tised at all. The custom was once 


ueen of Malcolm Canmore, the son of 
Duncan, who regained his thione by dolgating Maske, 
the murderer of his father. The queen, who was 0i 
English origin, had been brought up in the strictest 
observance of all the rites and ceremonies of religion; 
and she was, besides, an eminently religious and 
excellent lady. These qi combined with 
remarkable pertonal beauty, gave htr great ascendency 
over her brave but semi-barbaric husband, who per- 
mitted her to have the ordering of the royal household 
after her own heart, The queen soon had everything to 
her mind, except that the rude chieftans who feasted at 
the kingly board would not tarry to hear the chaplain 
say grace after the meal, Bring a wise woman, she did 
not attempt to enforce compliance with her wishes in 
this regard, but always gave ms | of the chiefs that did 
remain until goaco hed heen said a cup of choicest wine. 
This fact becoming known, the chieftains saw the im- 
propriety of leaving the table while the chaplain was 
oe grace, and considerately remained to drink the 
cup of cxetiions wine, which never failed to be forth- 
ing on the si The cup of wine thus served 
and drank was naturally enough called the “Grace 
Cup;” and the great lords, thinking the custom 4 
pleasant one, introduced it at their own tables; the 
lesser chiefs followed their example; and finally it 
spread through all classes and conditions, and the 
i a Cup” became one of the institutions of the 
ani 
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